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The Edinburgh Library Competition. 
SELLE exhibition of the 
| competitive designs 
“wae for the Edinburgh 
Wexeen Public Library, in 
Se9Aii the Galleries of the 
Wigi Royal Scottish 
wi Academy, has been 
Sian event of some 
i interest, both from 
| number and 
general quality of 
| the designs exhibited, and from the public 
attention which the exhibition has excited in 
Edinburgh. 
The site is a somewhat peculiar one. It is 
a plot of ground to the westward of George IV. 
Bridge, but on the level of the Cowgate, which 
runs east and west under the bridge and at 
| right angles to it. The main entrance and the 
main floor would almost necessarily be on the 
Bridge level, but the foundation of the building 
itself is two or three stories below this level. 
The site is thus a very suggestive one for bold 
and picturesque treatment. The natural way 
to treat it would seem to be as a building with 
more or less ornate stories at and above the 
level of the Bridge, with a lofty but plain base- 
ment rising from the narrower street below. A 
strong element of architectural effect and 
contrast is thus almost provided for the archi- 
tects, though it is noticeable that few of the 
competitors have accepted this natural sugges- 
tion from the nature of the site, and hardly 
any of those have treated it with the boldness 
and thoroughness of which the site is sus- 
ceptible, though there are several very fine 
designs among the number. 
The main requirements are a lending library, 
& general reading-room and news-room, and a 
reference library, with subsidiary smaller rooms 
for ladies and juvenile readers, more or less 
separated from the main rooms, but in con- 
nexion with them. It seems an almost neces- 


eee one 


upper floor and the architecturally princi 
accepted 


room has been by every one. We 
will comment on the designs, as far as space 
allows, in the order of hanging ; only omitting 
altogether some half dozen or 


—This, which comes first in the 
onder of hanging, is one of the few Gothic 
esigns in the room. The ] library 
reference library over are cesar a block 
the left ; the entrance to the Jending library 
through a porch and véstibule aid then by 


door to the left, is hardly sufficiently direct ; 
and the whole of the public traffic to this and 
to the reference library above and the news- 
room below, passes over one not very large 
landing of the staircase,—not a very desirable 
arrangement. The design, in a heavy type of 
Gothic, has not much to recommend it, and 
the two towers on either side of the central 
gable do not arise out of any feature in the 
plan. The reference library would be deficient 
in light for readers. 

“ Progress.”-——Also a Gothic design, with sug- 
gestions of Scotch castellated Gothic, mingled 
with inspirations from Mr. Waterhouse. It is 
amusing to observe, since this eminent archi- 
tect became so much accepted as a competition 
assessor, the practical appeals that are made in 
competition designs to what are supposed to 
be his architectural sympathies. This design 
has more refinement than the last-named, how- 
ever, as far as the external architecture is con- 
cerned, but that is all. The plan is so full of 
absurdities as to arrangement and lighting that 
it is unnecessary to discuss it. 

“Pro Bono Publico ” shows a good deal of 
merit in plan. The large rooms are in a block 
parallel to Cowgate. The public access to the 
lending library is well arranged for the public, 
but badly for the attendants, who are too far 
from the books, and would be jostling each 
other in and out of the narrow door. The 
external design is of “‘Queen Anne” type, 
unpretending, and not unsuitable, and might 
look more attractive in a better drawing than in 
the hard mechanical perspective exhibited. 
Some supplementary light is obtained for the 
reference library through the side panels of 
the wagon ceiling ; but this being a top floor, 
it might have been more effectively managed. 

“Aldus” places the main block along 
George IV. Bridge, where it shows as a low 
block with two projecting wings, the sky-line 
entirely unbroken ; there is some pretty treat- 
ment of the front wall in detail, but a total 
absence of architectural effectiveness as 4 
mass : the section is better than the plans, and 
shows good arrangements for lighting the upper 
reading-rooms ; the plan has a want of method, 
and is cut up with side passages and corridors 
in an awkward manner. The Cowgate facade 
is an absurd jumble. 

“Triumphant Democracy.”—This is one of 
the best of the designs. The author bestows 
a. wider area on his library block than most of 
the designers, placing it at right angles to 
George IV. Bridge, and he has separate 
entrances for men and women at the opposite 
sides of his front, not, as in another case, two 
doors labelled “ladies” and “gentlemen,” 
opening into the same small vestibule, but a 
door and a separate stair- 





case for ladies, ‘The front has two slightly 





projecting wings with an area between, and 
the front space between these wings on the 
entrance-level is occupied by a large borrowers’ 
lobby or hall, with the delivery counter along 
the inner side, the ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
lobbies opening into opposite ends of this hall. 
Above this hall, on the next floor, is the 
ladies’ room, reached by its own staircase, 
which also gives them access by a separate 
door to the reference library on that floor. 
The reference library, of which one interior 
perspective is given, is a fine and effective 
room ; the bookcase blocks, at right-angles to 
the wall, are made, so to speak, part of the 
architectural design, instead of being merely 
furniture ; each block is terminated by a wide 
pilaster towards the room, connected longitu- 
dinally by a series of arches springing from 
corbels, and matching the arches of the side 
windows ; the main cornice of the room runs 
along the inner edge of the projecting bays, 
which form a series of deep arched recesses. 
Ample light is provided from the large cove of 
the ceiling, entirely pierced with windows, 
with curved rihs between them, leaving a flat 
centre boldly treated in large panels. For the 
convenience of setting out the main ceiling 
ribs, they are made to spring from corbels on 
the keys of the arches, instead of from the 
intermediate pilasters, which are the real piers 
of the design ; this has rather an odd effect, 
but it gets over the difficulty of treating the 
cove at the angles. For ventilation, the 
author proposes mechanical propulsion of 
warmed air by a Blackman propeller. The 
exterior is a dignified Italian design, in two 
stories, rusticated piers below and pilasters 
above ; the wings would be much better 
with some kind of finish above the 
balustrade line, but considerations of cost 
probably prevented this. The lending library 
is a large room with a row of square piers and 
four-way bracket capitals forming an aisle on 
each side, under the piers of the reference 
library above ; the room is left very empty in 
the perspective, probably to show it better, but 
we presume the central area is supposed to be 
available for bookcases. 

“ Bibliothéque.”—This, again, is a different 
plan in method from the majority, the author 
occupying a great proportion of his area with 
the library rooms, arranged on a Greek cross 
plan, with staircases and subsidiary rooms 
at the angles. The main entrance is into a 
loggia across the front, with the main staircase 
occupying a large square pavilion to the right, 
and the staircase down to the general reading- 
room on the left ; the public enter the lending 
library by a door immediately opposite the 
street entrance, and have the whole centre 
space of the Greek cross to manceuvre in, with 
counter running all round, and the book-cases 
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in the arms of the cross. This gives very long 
counter space, and keeps the attendants close 
to the book-cases. The plan does not com- 
mend itself so much in the newspaper room) 
below, where there is necessarily a deficiency of 
light in the centre space, the windows being all 
in the four bays of the room.* In the reference 
library at the top, ample light is given by a 
glass dome over the central space. The ladies 
room is got over the ground-floor corridor, a 
mezzanine between them affording a board- 
room, and on the same mezzanine are lavatories 
for the ladies’ room and the librarian, cleverly 
got in and connected to the rooms by two small 
circular staircases. The style is Jacobean, or 
what we may most intelligibly denominate as 
“The prevailing style” at present. It looks 
as if it were meant to be carried out in terra 
cotta. It is shown in a very nicely sketched 
pen perspective, with the George 1V. Bridge 
partly removed or cut through in section, in 
order to show the Cowgate elevation from 
ground to cornice. The interiors are not s0 
effective nor so well drawn as in “ Trium- 
phant Democracy,” nor are they so pleasing in 
treatment as the exterior, with which they are 
not entirely in keeping. For heating and 
ventilation, the author proposes low-pressure 
steam-pipes, with air passed over them, the 
heating being by direct radiation, and “a 
powerful exhaust-shaft” to remove the vitiated 
air ; but he does not mention by what means 
he proposes to drive or to exhaust the air, and 
this part of his report is somewhat vague. 

“ Habet.”—As a bit of architecture this is 
one of the most pleasing designs in the room. 
shown in a very well executed pen perspective, 
It isa rather curious mixture of Gothic and 
Classic feeling ; mullioned windows with Eliza- 
bethan ornamental pediments over them on the 
ground story; the upper story divided into 
bays by Classic pilasters, between which are 
circular-headed windows with geometric tracery 
in the heads. The projecting voussoirs in the 
archivolts of the windows would be much better 
omitted, and the mouldings carried round un- 
broken. A clock dormer, or what the French 
call a fronton, of graceful design, breaks the 
skyline in the centre. The lower of the 
Cowgate front is treated very plainly, but still 
not with the marked character which the 
situation suggests, as aforesaid. The plan is 
not so satisfactory. The reading-room, not the 
lending library, is placed on the entrance level, 
on the left of a wide vestibule, and the ladies’ 
room on the right, with no connexion with any 
of the rooms where books are kept exce 
across this central corridor, or up or down t 
a stair at the back of it. The lending 
ibrary is reached by going through the corridor 
and down the staircase at the back of the 
building ; much too circuitous a route. The 
reference li runs in an L-shape, on the 
top floor, along both front and side of the plan, 
and is a very prettily treated room, with ample 
side light everywhere from windows 
carried much lower than in most of the other 
designs, the author apparently thinking that 
with the long wall-space in his L-shaped room 
could keep the eer low and yet give 
the necessary space. Our im ion is that 
the shelf-room would be fend deficient 
eventually. 

“Non sibi sed Patrie.”—A capital set of 
drawings, showing a front in what may be 
called a very Wren-nite manner ; circular 
windows with square architraves in the mezza- 
nine ; circular windows without architraves in 
the attic ; a projecting centre with rusticated 
ground story, and an order of pilasters abov 
with floral festoons between, and a segmen 
pediment over. The library area is square, 
and kept nearly unbroken as far as are 
concerned, iron columns and low partitions 
being used ; thus, the magazine room is onl 


4 space partitioned off from the lending henry 





* In reference to this question i i 
Mr. Waterhouse sheaves in his Repen  Whe 
design is chosen, it would be as well if sections were 
pared to show the amount of direct light coming through 
the windows of the lowest public room. It is clear that 
no direct light can reach the centre of « room, 


: 60 
wide, the tops of the windows of which eae tee 





by a low screen between iron columns ; good for 
light and air, but not conducive to quiet. 
reference li is divided into two aisles by 
coupled iron columns on surbases, and carrying 
a semicircular arcade. There is ample top 
light, and the excellent interior perspective 
gives a most favourable idea of this room, as 
spacious, dignified, and well lighted. The 
news-room, with its large square area and side 
windows, must, we fear, be very deficient in 
light in the centre. The plan has practical 
merits in the way of simplicity and spacious- 
ness, however, and the architectural treatment 
is exceedingly well carried out, 

“R. S. A.°—This has some merits of plan ; 
the main library rooms are in a square form 
with an aisle and ge aa — them ; a 

interior sketch wing the proposed 
rae of the news-room ‘in Burmantofts 
faience is very pleasing, but the exterior, both 
in drawing and design, says but little for the 
artistic accomplishments of “R.S. A.” The 
external treatment of the main central stair- 
case is spirited in idea, but the detail and 
execution of the whole is poor. 

“Space and Light.”—The competitor under 
this title has shown immense diligence and 
energy, and sends in no less than three modi- 
fications of his design, filling quite a length of 
wall space. His ee A 1 enters from 
George IV. Bridge with a large porch and 
vestibule in the centre of the front ; the ladies’ 
reading-room is on the right, and a staircase 
with an octagonal end facing to Cowgate on 
the left. The general reading-room is immedi- 
ately behind, occupying most of the area, the 
ladies’ reading-room having what is apparently 
a borrowed light from the main one,—not a good 
arrangement. The reference library is above, 
with the ladies’ room in the same position, the 


lending library below ; the public are admitted | cated 


into the centre of the latter, with a counter 
running round, but the sto room for 
books seems insufficient, and the “ juveniles,” 
instead of having a separate room, have seats 
allotted to them in the general room ; perhaps 
with the idea of their being better under 
surveillance. In connexion with the reading- 
room proper a special room for juveniles is 
provided. The reference library, the mai 
SS 
rge IV. a 
ceiling, with skylights down the centre, which 
will give ample light. What is the sense of 
the capitals gery ny fe age pilasters we cannot 
make out. It is lucky the author did not 
trust to his elevation, and that he had the 
well-executed _ line i 
upon. The elevation looks so wiry that it 
would be enough to condemn the whole set ; 


but the ive shows it in a much 
more necesita i t. It is a curious 


design, main] ic in feelin 
with a powers Br smattering of Reoebe 
sance in detail; the large elliptical 
windows at the top are not in 
effect ; but the w thine ie seal un- 
doubted originality. A 2 shows a nearly 
pe Fars Pps. Gb arg uare- 
ended instead of octagonal, and “a 
design, which looks a great deal better in 
elevation than the other, and not so well in 
perspective; but the perspective sketch is 
an exceedi one. A 3 is a somewhat 
more economical design on the same 

lines, the elevation cut down to a more 
level skyline. The au has shown a 
many extraction-flues for vitiated air (we 
presume those coloured yellow are extractors 
of a larger area than necessary for i 
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ing to the ladies’ door of 


the lending library. If writing “separate 
entrance ” on a plan made it separate, planning 
would be easy work. 

“Index” is a very curious design of some 
ability, with some odd faults. A great deal of 
space is consumed on corridors and staircases, 
and the aay | rooms em epee, brag in 
consequence, but e is wel} 
arranged. The front is of Roman Classic 
design, with a colonnaded portico on the main 
story, flanked by very massive blocks of rusti- 
masonry at the sides ; but under these 
weighty angle masses is where the author has 
chosen to cut his main entrances, thus weaken- 
ing the effect of the whole. Between the 
doorways is a rusticated arcade, and above the 
arches (and below the colonnade) break out 
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deal of artistic feeling, so far as external archi- 
tecture is The ; ve sketches 
are executed in pen on a rather 
strong-toned tracing ; the sketch look 
from George IV. shows a solid > 
door story of unadorned masonry, merel 
pierced = few 
indo above W 
‘il, forming the base to « series of rich 
teaceried windows, with buttresses and arches 
and statues — them ; " and an 
open Gothic balustrade over. perspective 
fom Cowgate is added. If the author had 
only carried all round this distinction 
between the plain basement and the rich upper 
story, he would have made a still better — 
of work of it. The reference library is a lofty 
room, with a late type of hammer-beam roof 
over it. It would make a fine apartment. 
There is an alternative Classic design, which 
diso shows good qualities, but the plan is open 
to a good deal of objection. ; 
“ Harmonia.” — W hy ene Ct - — Pa 
nothing speci harmonious 4 it as 
as a en It is a design in rather 
commonplace Classic style, with an orthodox 
basement and order, balustrade with great 
big flower-pots on the top of it. The point of 
merit in it consists ix the special expression 
which is given by the treatment of the greater 
part of the upper story as unbroken wail, 
where the bookcases of the reference library 
are ran The plan is in the main a simple 
and well arranged one, at least so far as the main 
rooms and the access to them are concerned, 
except the “Juvenile Room,” which is very 
badly placed, cut off from everything else by a 
passage with glass partitions, most awkwardly 
carried across to give access to the staircase 
from Cowgate level. This is a feature enough 
to vitiate any The interiors of refer- 
ence lib staircase are creditable pen 
drawings, showing well-worn features of Classic 


in small mullioned 


detail with nothing special to recommend 
them. 


“ Duome” is noticeable for having a circular 
treatment of the whole pres 4 block, with an 
rises domed 


—— Penge a whi 
coof of the reference library, the lower portion 
of the building forming a circle of larger 
diameter around it. The entrance is at the 
north end, and is marked by a graceful kind 
of minaret spire over it, which is not spoiled 
by being duplicated at the other The 
i library is on the entrance level, and 
the public are let into the centre of it, witha 
circular counter all round them. This does 
well enough, but in the rooms intended for 
reading and reference there is this objection to 
the circular form, that on a comparatively 
small scale it is a v noisy room, every 
whisper of conversation being intensified in it. 
ten in sien carey though fb aay poten 

ion in similar cases, it is not, 
personas in 0 seems an such a scale as the 
ritish Museum Reading-room. 

“Bibliography” shows a v rich and 
elegant front 0 LEE, an ground- 
story of a kind of Renaissance-Romanesque 
type, with round arched windows with mullions 
in them, and carved ornament in the spandrels; 
there is a strongly-marked architrave and 
cornice over this, and then a loftier range of 
mullioned windows between piers, relieved by 
Statuary, and a small attic with wils-de-beuf 
and garlands over ; this part of the design is 
unbroken 
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is a strongly-marked | fron 


THE BUILDER. 


bald, with their sashes and straight bars ; 

require to be broken up and re on more 
variety and richness of surface to correspond 
with the character of the room below. is is 
certainly one of the best designs here, practical 








y | and effective at the same time. The lanterns 


finishing the angle-turrets or pavilions of the 
front are a little commonplace; we should 
imagine the author could improve on those. 

"is @ poor and commonplace desi 
about which we only feel bound to express ae 
opinion because a local paper has thought 
proper to single it out for special admiration, 
and to state that the drawings are superior in 
a and ao to any others in the room: 
& statement which can onl ibly be ex- 
plained on the supposition thet the suthes has 
very energetic friends on the local press. 

‘ Usui Civium.”— A design with a good deal 
of merit. The library block is kept at the 
back, covering the whole width of the ground 
at ap angles to Cowgate, the advantage of 
which is that the north side of the large rooms 
gets nearly clear of adjacent buildings and can 

well lighted on three sides. To utilise the 
front space, however, the author has to be 
content with lighting the magazine-room, 
ladies’ room, and othens from small open 
courts, and the access to the lending library, 
through a small passage between two of these 
courts or areas, is cramped and unsatisfactory. 
Once in the lending library, the pencil sketch 
shows it as a very commodious and well- 
lighted room ; the reference library may claim 
the same praise, and has the merit which we 
noticed in another design, of making the book- 
case blocks part of the cmihitoetensl design of 
the room, though with a less bold and effective 
treatment than in the othercase. The external 
is shown in a nicely-tinted sepia sketch, 
the bridge being broken away to show the 
whole of the Cow side of the building ; 
it is a Classic building with nothing remarkable 
about it, rusticated ground-story, and an order 
of coupled pilasters above ; but it is graceful 
and suitable to its purpose. 
“Regium Donum.”—The two exterior 
alternative perspectives, one with cupolas over 
the angle “se and the other without, are 
elegant Classic groups, the former especially, 
but the details in the larger drawings, views 
of interiors of the libraries, are wanting in 
refinement, and the drawings rather showy 
than satisfactory. The plan is in general 
idea, but with bad points in detail; for in- 
stance, the angle of the lending library jutting 
out into the hall opposite the entrance, looks 
very clumsy on plan, and would appear almost 
as much so in execution. The separate stair 
to the ladies’ reading-rooms is not of much 
value, because they have to traverse the whole 
width of the hall or upper landing of the main 
staircase to get any books after all. Altogether 
the main attraction of the design is in the two 
small exterior perspectives. 

“ Desideratum.”—A very fine and numerous 
set of drawings. The external design is of a 
Classic type, freely and picturesquely treated ; 
a strong rusticated ground-story with semi- 
circular-headed window designs, but the tym- 
pana of the arches filled in with sculpture, 
with an architrave window-head under ; 
the angle portions form slightly projecting 
pavilions, with cupolas over them, and —_— 
rustications, with sculptures as acroteria (N.B., 
the cupolas are too small and light for the 
substructure, and look out of scale). The 
centre portion has as a central feature a seg- 
mental pediment and Corinthian columns, and 
a high pyramidal roof rises over this portion, 
the whole bei gaat gare in appearance. 
The is simple and effective, a spacious 
——_ —— giving access to staircases 
in the pavilions at each end = - the lendin 

ibrary o ite the entrance, which is very we 
aranged : vith a horseshoe counter and plenty of 
ore it for the public ; the two staircases 
give access to the reference library above, which 
runs down the centre of the building from 
IV. Bridge to the back, subsidiary 
as ladies’ reading, &c., opening direct 
out of it from each side. The room is very 
boldly treated internally, the cornice line runs 
into a semicircle, and the ceiling into a seml- 
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‘round the room, some of the tym 


ornament in relief; a elled 

rises above the cake sone of whch 2 
ierced by skylights. With all this the room 
oes not seem in the drawing to be quite 

adequately lighted, but it is a very fine 

design, and the plan is admirably practical, 

compact, and simple. 

“ Lux,” which is the last in order, is a Gothic 
design of rather florid type, and somewhat thin 
and wiry in treatment, but not without a certain 
degree of effectiveness. The best point in it 
is the treatment of the Cowgate elevation, 
which is kept very plain and solid, with a series 
of a enya rising from the lower 
ground-level to the upper story in strongly- 
marked vertical lines, ii ad teed 

The limit of cost was 30,000I., and some 

few of the competitors have probably exceeded 
this limit, but we have avoided any special 
comment on individual designs in this respect, 
as it would be hardly possible to form a decisive 
judgment on this point without more detailed 
and protracted consideration of each design 
than time would have allowed. 
Considering that the competition was limited 
to mT architects, the result gives a 
favourable idea of the general average of archi- 
tectural talent re nted beneath the smoke- 
wreaths of “ Auld Reekie.” 





*,* Since the above remarks were written 
it has been announced that the first premium 
has been awarded (on the recommendation, as 
we understand, of Mr. Waterhouse, the 
assessor) to the desi marked “ Biblio- 
théque,” by Mr. G. Washington Browne ; 
the second to “Triumphant Democracy,” by 
Mr. Dunn, an assistant in the Burgh Engi- 
neers Office ; and the third to “ Harmonia,” 
by Mr. J. Lumsdaine, principal assistant to 
Mr. Morham, Superintendent of Public 
Works. That two out of the three premiums 
should have been taken by gentlemen engaged 
as assistants under others is an unusual 
incident in the history of competitions, and 
argues a great deal of energy as well as archi- 
tectural ability on the part of the authors, 
who must, we presume, have been carrying 
on their usual official duties at the same 
time. We are sorry to see that the proposi- 
tion has been advanced that these gentlemen 
are not entitled to the awards on the ground 
that they are not “architects carrying on busi- 
ness in Edinburgh.” The real object of the 
limitation in the instructions was obviously to 
restrict the competition to Edinburgh men. 
If the Corporation disappoint two men of the 
reward of their labour on the mere technical 
verbal objection that they are not themselves 
“carrying on business,” they will do a very 
shabby thing. It is still more to be regretted 
that the principal mover of the objection 
appears to be the Superintendent of Public 
Works, in whose office one of the competitors 
is engaged. As long as the subordinate did 
not neglect his official duties for his competi- 
tion design, we should have hoped the only 
feeling of his principal would have been 
gratification that he had so clever a man in 
his employ. We know nothing of the two 
competitors concerned, — never heard their 
names before ; but they have given undoubted 
practical evidence of ability, and the proposal 
to deprive them of their premiums on & 
technical ground is not at all creditable to 
those who have set it up. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s report, we see from the 
Scotsman, has been referred to a sub-committee, 
who are empowered to select a plan for the 
Building, in consultation with the Library 
Committee. 
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PRESERVATION OF STONE,* 


™IMONT’S composition, brought out 

in 1870, partakes more of the nature 

of a cement (like many others of 

the preparations that are being dis- 

cussed) than of a protective fluid or paint. 
The material is directed to be made up of one 
thousand pounds of potters’ earth, formed into 








dome at each end an arcade is carried all 


a paste, with twenty pounds of any common 
oe * Continued from p. 890, ante. 


with windows, and others being filled up with 
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oil, and four pounds of fish oil. Then a sepa- 
= te is ar from arachis (ground nut), 
which is spread over the previous compost, 
followed by the addition of eight pounds of finely- 
powdered charcoal and twenty-four pounds of 
coarse hair, which are well stirred in. There 
are several other similar compounds mentioned 
in the specification, in all of which oil of some 
kind seems to constitute the water-repelling 


Beer = : 
he following are the remaining oleaginous 
preparations t have been patented or 
recommended :— — rises, ¢ 9.087) 
leston’s preparation : 087) ; 
so-called - fat oil” (oxidised linseed oil) is 
employed in conjunction with paraffin, vaseline, 
a sulphur. e mixture is used warm, and 
applied with a brush. Hibble’s protective 
was made up of ground lime, turpentine, 
linseed oil, silicate of lead, and ground sul- 
phate of iron. Another patentee suggests 
sulphur and linseed oil. Hardwicke’s mixture 
contained potash, alum, fish and linseed oils. 
A paint to be applied hot, and which is made 
up of ten parts of wax, thirty parts of oil, 
and one part of litharge is considered worthy 
of mention in Knight’s American Mechanical 
Dictionary. Provisional protection only was 
granted for the use of a varnish made up of 
shellac dissolved in naphtha or other solvent, 
to be applied specially to the preservation of 
magnesian limestone. Another suggestion 
was to mix any convenient resinous varnish 
with various metallic oxides. R. Alexander, 
in 1867, patented the use of mixtures of 
varnishes containing lime ; and another patentee 
a few years later, the use of a varnish com- 
posed of the poisonous juice of Euphorbia 
plants. 

Bituminous and similar preparations have 
also been utilised, and those which have been 
made the subject of patents are as follows :— 
Bethell’s patent, chiefly available for wood, 
though also recommended for porous stones 
and cements, such as Portland, freestone, 
chalk, some marbles, plaster of Paris, &c., 
consists in the injection, under pressure, of 
mineral or vegetable tars, bitumens, &c., mixed 
or not with any suitable solvent. In some 
cases sulphates of iron or copper can be 
employed. 

. Teychenné, feather merchant, patented 
in 1846 improvements in treating stone to 
render it hard and impermeable, which im- 
provements consist essentially in the immersion 
of the stone in hot melted mixtures of tar, 
pitch, &c., with fine sand. If the stone is not 
desired of so dark a colour, resin, turpentine, 
&c., are substituted for the tar. 

In 1872, a — for saturating bricks, 
stones, &c., with boiled coal tar, pitch, and 
similar materials, was patented by G. H. Smith, 


of New York, who also obtained another jal 


patent which relates to the treatment of 
er plasters, stones, works of art, &., and 
y this process it is claimed that articles 
formed of plaster of Paris are rendered harder 
and more durable, and susceptible of a fine 
polish. The articles are saturated by immer- 
sion or otherwise, with materials such as coal- 
tar, coal-oil, melted or dissolved pitch, bitumen, 
&c., and subsequently heated until all volatile 
matters are driven off and cooled slowly. 
The use of ozocerite and 

melted or in solution with suitable solvents, 
has also been patented. 


In G. 0. Kramer's patent, a mixture of 
boiled tar and sawdust is employed. 


The class of expedients so far discussed are 
only in the most favourable cases capable of 
certain limited hase and in not a few 
instances it is di 
some of the ingredients are emplo 
ineffective as a large number of the ete 
Pee a Hy 2 , Sairenere as showing the 

rection in which a large number of paten 
have been working. ry st a 


larger, more important, 
and certainly more scientific section of devices 


ate those which have for their object the for- |i 


mation of some insoluble minera pound 
upon the surface, either by acti es 


ingredient of the stone itself or by peaction 


upon each other of the constituents of the|i 


mixture applied. Of course in ey 
regard must be had to the nature of mao 








cult to see with what object | i 













regan ane vont 
a poet ee brelenenball Would it not | i 
and very much more resistant to ic} absurd farce a examination 
influences than the untreated stone to which it} which seems to the 
may be applied. viding salaries : 
0 ES he ee 
term or water- may 
as the aheet-anchor of most seekers after » good value of the 
mineral for stone ap The late P 
wards of twenty patents these silicates play | already been 
try ei t part. remembered 
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lication, although it gave a 
the employment of soluble silicates, was not 
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The river front of the Houses of t 
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of zinc. 
was coated with the substance, but so slow was ed for 
the union of the silica with the calcareous indurating 
matter of the stone to form the desired | cement, _ stucco, mixture of 
insoluble and resistant silicate of lime, that| sulphate um and carbonate of lime, 
a few winter months proved its inutility. together with silicate of potash, the object 
Various attempts were next made to protect} of using the sulphate of barium being to 
the silicate covering until union with the lime} prevent the too a canon of the 
could take place. Szerelmey, about whose) silicic acid with the and so to secure the 
method there seems to have been much un-| more complete of the surface of 
necessary mystery, worked in this direction, | the stone with the 
and professed to cover the silicate with an| Professor Church in 1862 advocated » 
asphaltum varnish ; but there is little doubt, ees eee 
from Frankland’s investigations, that various applied to the stone, followed by one of 
other paint-like mixtures were 9 erm sng In 1884 M. Dennstedt 
distinct step in advance was taken by Mr. letters patent for a mode of pre- 
Frederick of Ipswich, whose inde- | serving and stone, which seems to 
fatigable labours as the inventor of artificial) include Church’s method, as in this it is 
stones are well known. Mr. Ransome applied ee ee 
alternately to the stone solutions of silicate of} acids in aqueous solution, such as carbonic 
soda and chloride of calcium; in this way| acid, sulphuric acid, silicic acid, or chromic 
decomposition is effected at the surface of the | acid ; Oe ee eae 
stone, a white enamel-like silicate of lime} these to be by a solution of hydrate 
being formed together with soluble chloride of|of barium, or less preferably hydrate of 
sodium. The formation of a soluble salt in the} strontium, reer SS insoluble corre- 
above reaction is, of course, a serious disadvan- ; : 
tage, and Mr. Ransome made several efforts to} A. L. preferred to use the silicic acid 
avoid its presence or modify its effect. One} solution alone, taki a 


ent, a ae gpl Se giro wong that as the water 
Pihich mrmeel provisi protection ; seciadides cao Recaneliis chtabenitising Sheeley 
had for its object the decomposition of solu-| into solution with the water again. In the 
tions of rosin, shellac, or other gums soluble} case of many calcareous some forme 
in alkaline or saline solutions with soluble| tion of silicate of lime also 
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substances, were first ied to the stone and 
followed by the silicic acid solution. 


In another process more complicated reactions | pulverised, mixed with water, 
were aimed at i 


the ment in succession 
po nai fe ar age po P Goveiel patentees have werked in the direc- 
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uo-silicic acid with lime, and other 
the hap liste 2895 al ie alias G 
stone, In Sullivan’s metheks satis fluo- 
magnesi and ps ama coos 
- slioati of alkaline or 
& Kessler's patent —_ 


ative paint, and for 
silicates were employed, 


inate, Feare 


refers chiefly to the use of fluorides. 


silicates of various metals. 


the use of a mixture of | insoluble dou 


ie acid, 
cal nd hydrofuorie sci 


the alumina to form the i 


The ining processes are of 
importance, — may be briefly 
Daine’s method (1854, pat. 

t of a solation 


lime, to 


= 
ion dae | 
solution of rosin is applied and then a solution 


of alum. Solutions of 
which is then treated with 
‘in the formation of an insoluble 


¢ 


1,765) in 


- a 


patent 


produce the corresponding less soluble 


applied to stone 
um solution result 


form part 
ted, | languages. 
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application to stone of the sulphates of 


or 


the 


and su uen 
ida, the oe, wre 
on the suelo 


; Spiller’s for jum 
limestone only, and consisted in the treatment 
of the surface first with su hate of lime 
and then with ammonia solution, the idea being 
evidently to uce amongst other results an 
phosphate of ammonium and 


ium which will crabs Fm held on 
to surface by the hydrate of lime formed 
at ~ same time. 
rage this summary of the subject 
it may be w tet gutnsrenh an ts oe 
to expect that any one particular preparation 
answer equally well for every kind of 
stone. Even to obtain a moderately satisfac- 
tory result,—and this is all that is at present 
obtainable,—the chemical nature of the stone 
to be treated must be carefully taken into 
account, or the result in some instances will be 
a ve deterioration of its quality, and in 
rs a waste of labour and material. 








NOTES. 


CUY, HEN the Irish Crimes Bill is out of 
VV; the ie, Ber o -_ what- 
; i 6 ever may i itics, devout! 
sh he hopes will be shortly the a 
some of the numerous Bills which have 
been introduced into Parliament will be 
discussed. There is not one which in many 
respects is more important than that to make 
further provision for technical instruction, 
which has been introduced by Sir H. Roscoe, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, and others interested in the 
subject. We suppose that no one will deny 
the need for greater technical instruction, but 
we fear that this Bill is but a crude attem 


im-jatreform. The oo which are included in 


the purview of the Bill are (a) the use of ordi- 
nary tools, (5) commercial arithmetic, (¢) com- 
mercial geography, (4) bookkeeping, (¢) French, 
German, and other languages, (f) freehand 
and machine drawing. e Bill gives autho- 
rity to any School Board or other School 
Authority to provide and maintain “day 
technical and commercial schools and — 
for the purpose of giving instruction in any 0 
the saiieets set out in the schedule,” which we 
have already enumerated. The first criticism 
which occurs is that two things are here 
mixed up which should be kept entirely 
separate, namely, technical and commercial 
instruction. The use of ordinary toois, and 
hand and machine drawing, ought not to 
of the same curriculum as foreign 
The latter form part of a higher 
i instraction ; the former should either 
taught in technical schools, or, so far as the 
very ele part is concerned, in con- 
nexion with the ordinary primary schools. 
But the policy of obtaining funds in the same 
manner as for ordi instruction in ‘sepsene 
schools is a subject which requires to be care- 
fully worked out. There is difficulty enough 
already in obtaining money for pri schools ; 
to obtain further sums for technical education 
will be very difficult. That a discussion of 
this Bill in the House of Commons will be 
useful cannot be doubted, but it is not the 
least likely to become law. The subject must 
be dealt with in a Government measure, and 
the scheme must be a wea. race one for 
the introduction of — schools through- 
the country. grou 
districts for lo of the big technical 
education seems almost absolutel — 
but, be that as it may, we repeat 
ject is far too important to be left to the 
initiation of private members, and deserves the 
careful attention of the Goverment. 


of P Canal, 
- gener anama 





of the proposed 
to in © former number of the 


of school |i 
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Builder (p. 861, ante) shows a maximum 

of cutting of 360 ft. at La Culebra. i 

os cating signed on the side of thls ana 
a cu on the si a hi : 

the depth from the top of the slope must be 

considerably more. point in question isin 

the centre of a district of about 74 miles in 


comprising the sections of 

, Culebra, and Paraiso ; aru 
estimated contents of which amounts to 
93 million cubie yards. As the attack on this 
prodigious mass must furnish the limit to the 
time for completing the canal (supposing funds 
to be fi ing), any engi have 
made it the first point on wlth Week to work. 
Accordingly it was announced that work was 
to be commenced at “the hard-rock mountains 
of Culebra” in December, 1881. Upto June, 
1886, the aggregate of 12,350,000 mt te yards 
had been excavated in these four sections. It 
is to diminish this almost inconceivable cutting 
nprbad ae — to introduce locks. 
ts not be forgotten that the tidal range of 
the Pacific, which amounts at times to over 
27 ft., renders a canal without locks, like that 
of Suez, physically impossible. A tidal lock 
at Panama has been an in feature of the 
scheme, and 480,0001. was allowed for the cost 
in the first estimate. The gates of this lock 
cannot be less than i0 ft. in height. The 
extent to which it is ible to raise the 
summit level of the anal by means of locks, 
if the matter be regarded according to the 

ordinary rules of art, is limited, by the suppl 
of water, to a rise of 135 ft. This would still 
leave 225 ft. of cutting at Culebra. It is 
obvious that as the construction of locks is 
now spoken of asa matter for consideration, 
no very material diminution of the block of 
81 million cubic yards left in this district last 
June is likely to have been since effected. 
Lieut.-Col. Lloyd, in 1827, ran a series of levels 
across the Isthmus, with a view of determining 
the relative mean ocean levels on either side. 
His work, which is in the ion of the 
Royal Society, gives a difference of 3°52 ft., by 
which the Pacific was higher than the Atlantic. 
The engineers of the Panama Railway, how- 
ever, regarded the mean levels as identical. 
It is possible that difference of opinions may 
exist on that point, but the question is im- 
material when compared to the known fact of 
the higher tidal range at Panama; nor is it 
justifiable to speak of the canal, under any 
circumstances, as without locks, as all vessels 
passing through it must lock, either up or 
down, at Panama, for at least twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four. The tidal range at 

Colon is, according to Colonel Lloyd, 1°16 ft. 





HE report of a sub-committee of the 
National Health Society on the pro 
“Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill,” 
which has been forwarded to us, is a very 
plain-spoken document, in decided opposition to 
the Bill in question. The Society opposes it 
on the ground that it will result in the creation 
of a new and unnecessarily numerous class of 
so-called —. "? a a gt is no adequate 

vision for securing the real bond-fide compe- 
Sines of such experts ; and that it pena 
to license “Sanitary Associations incorporated 
by licence of the Board of Trade.” On this 
subject the Committee remarks : — “The 
licence in sanitary practice which the Local 
Government Board is required under the Bill 
to give to such vebiare“e” “ap abn parva it 
in its corporate capacity with power to give an 
unchallengeable certificate of sanitary perfec- 
tion. Associations of this kind exist nominally 
for the mutual help and protection of their 
members ; but they are necessarily largely 
dependent for their financial success upon the 
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YUESTION was asked in the House of 
A yee on Monday, relating to the 
proposed introduction into the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill of a clause compelling the 
railway companies to carry town refuse at & 
cheap rate. In alluding to this matter on the 
4th inst., we deprecated the proposal as un- 
seasonable ; and it appears from the statement 
made by Baron de Worms that the Govern- 
ment take the same view, and do not intend 
to import any provision of this nature into the 
measure. They have, as it is said, failed to 
make it acceptable to the agricultural interest, 
who confidently looked for benefit in the Bill. 
Sir Richard Paget, at the meeting of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture last week, 
stated that he should oppose the Bill from 
beginning to end unless they could get amend- 
ments introduced to render it of more practical 
benefit to themselves. What they look 
upon as the primary object of the measure 1s 
frustrated by any justification of lower rates 
for imported than for home produce ; and that 
this position does not of necessity involve the 
adoption of a principle of strictly equal mile- 
age rates, was clearly shown by another 
speaker,—Mr. Bell, of Newcastle,—at the 
same meeting. He said that what the farmers 
asked for was that foreign goods should not be 
carried over a greater distance at a less rate 
than home goods of the same class were carried 
over a shorter or the same distance. This is a 
reasonable demand, and it is to be hoped that 
the House of Commons will agree to amend 
the measure accordingly. 


_—~ a re 


1 bes reply given by Lord Henniker in the 
House of wat on Friday last with regard 
to the destination of a statue of the late Lord 
Iddesleigh throws a curious light upon 
the manner in which our public buildings are 
decorated. Inte ted by Lord lr 
Temple as to whether it was proposed to 

ce the statue in the Central Hall of the 

ouses Of Parliament or upon one of the 
pedestals in St. Stephen’s Lord Henniker 
ae that, as representing the Office of 

orks, he was unable to give an answer to 
the question, but that the whole matter was 
in the hands of the Lord Grand Chamberlain ! 
Lord Mount-Temple submitted that the ques- 
tion of the position of a statue in a building 
was eminently one for the decision of an archi- 
tect, and instanced the case of the statue of 
Earl Russell in the Central Hall as an example 
of the mistakes which are made when pro- 
fessional advice is not taken in the selection of 
a site. Lord Mount-Temple’s remonstrance 
evoked no echo among their lordships, who are 
content to leave the adornment of the palace 
in which they meet in the same hands as those 
which regulate Court entertainments. It may 
be safely averred that in no other civilised 
country in the world would such a way of 
arranging such matters be tolerated. 











i hea +9. 4 Mr. = ustice Smith in the 
case of Wright v. The Wallasey Local 
Board (Law Reports, 18, acen Bench 
Division, p. 783) is worth noting. By the 
statute 17 and 18 Vict., c. 128 seg., “No 
pens not already used as, or appropriated 
or, a cemetery, shall be used for burials. . . . 
within the distance of 100 yards from any 
dwelling-house.” It was contended by the 
plaintiff that the words “dwelling-house” 
must include the curtilage and not the house 
alone. But this view the Judge would not 
accept. As he truly remarked, why should a 
burial be permitted within 100 yards of a 
house without a pleasure-ground or yard, and 
yet not within, say, 200 yards if it has 
these appendages? Whether 100 yards is in 
itself a sufficient distance seems to be question- 
able, but the statute is clear, and is made 
certain by this decision. If those who are 
| oe. a judgment consider the 
ce too short it is Legisla- 

thre to increase it. Bitlis 
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O. XXIV, the last issue of the Wandta 
N of Dr. Launitz, is the most latesoalto ot 


the series. It represents a restoration of the 


Acropolis, and gives a view not onl i 
buildiege aan y of all the 


remaining, but also the hypo- 
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Se of of the | death), to say that a 
seta eS eae niacin te ted 


monuments mentioned Pausanias, which 
me It is, indeed, as a 
help to the realisation of this class of monu- 
ments that Dr. Launitz’s work has its chief 
value. We all know, either from memory or 


ey a oe oe the ruins of the Parthenon i 
and the theum, the Temple of Nike, and 


the Propylea, are like, and if we want to 
picture them as they stood, new-built in the 
time of Pericles, we probably prefer the image 
of our own fancy to that of Dr. Launitz, for 
somehow his restorations remind us rather of 
Munich than Athens. rn wee ater 
thinking of the Acropolis, peo it wi 
the ce throng of shrines and statues and 
votive offerings which met the eyeof Pausanias / 
How many could recall off-hand, ever 80 
roughly, where the horse of S lion stood or 
the triple Hekate Epipyrgidia of Alcamenes { 
And yet if we want to realise ancient Athens 
these and a hundred other monuments must 
not be absent from the picture. These resto- 
rations are, in fact, of service, not as satisfying 
the artistic sense, which rarely can, but 
as a stimulus to a flagging historical imagi- 
nation. Dr. Launitz’s “ Acropolis” is accom- 
ied by an explanatory text, much needed 
y those to whom the account of Pausanias 1s 
not familiar. A ground plan of the Acropolis 
is to follow, giving details of the building only 
seen here in somewhat confusing perspective. 


ta attempting the restoration of the 
Acropolis, topographiste have at least a 
sufficiency of fixed points to start from in 
restoring the Agora ; in the plain below, it is 
far otherwise. The most recent,—and, as it 
seems to us, far the most satisfactory,—attempt 
is the sketch given by Kaupert in the Philo- 











political arn 
1797-1805 are given by A Stephens 
These ised the two Parrys, of the Jacobin 
“Courier”; Patterson, Pitt's mathematic) 


tutor; the Robinsons, and Chalmers, thei 
foreman ; Alderman Waithman ; Dr. 





JOHN NOBLE has undertaken 
endow a free library in Lower Marsh 
(prits New Cut), Lambeth, with a gift, in 
honour of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, of 10,000. 
the is offered 


logische W ochenschrift (No. 18, 1887). In the towards the 


brief text which accompanies the sketch, 
Dr. Kaupert clearly states the conditions of the 
pro In the main, this restoration coin- 
ea < ee He believes 
Agora to have aq space 

ing towards the south, lying in 

hill on whi e Athena Archegetis gate now 
stands, and to the south the slopes of the 


Areopagos and Acropolis. This quadrangular 
~ was divided, on Seitaer 


the street of the Hermm, the line of whi 
uced would reach the Athena Archegetis. 
e takes the Stoa of Attalus as the eastern 
boundary of the northern half, in the same direc- 
tion bounding the southern half he believes 
the Stoa Poicile stood. Immediately opposite 
the Poicile,—+.¢., bounding the southern Agora 
on the west,—he 
the Stoa Eleutherios, and the Temple of Apollo 
Patroos ; bounding the on south, the 
little complexa of buildi the Metroon, 
Bouleuteicon, and Tholus. Where he differs 
from Curtius is this. Curtius neglects entirely 
the so-called Hall of the Giants. Kaupert 
takes its east end as the west boundary of the 
upper Agora. Whether this Hall is to be 
taken into account or not can only be decided 
by a th excavation of its very substantial 

remains, How long are we to wait for this ? 


HEChapter Coffee-house, in Paternoster-row: 
is about to succumb to the fate which over- 





Row soon after the beginning of last century,— 


in succession to the tire-women and milliners,— 
the seems to have — Child’s, on 
the sou side of St. Paul’s-churchyard, as 
the resort for proctors and the clergy. Dons 


and other University men in town, and the 
booksellers, soon followed. Here assembled 


the Witenagemot of the Wet-P Club. 
But it is also in connexion with Chatterton, 





places the Stoa Basileios, | i 
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Philip, who died in 1470, and who, 
Matthew Jimd ile Beatsien, is buried. in the 
chapel of St. John the Baptist, common] 


called the Milles Chapel, part of 
aisle of the church. The north aisle 


, i ch dilapi 
pitched lean-to roof, which is mu “y epee 
. f posed to remove this roof 

and it is . 


There appears no 

this alteration in the character of the roof; 
aisles of churches in the Decorated and Per- 

ndicular periods were commonly covered with 
ean-to roofs, and to substitute a roof of an 
entirely different design from the original 
roof seems an unnecessary and indefensible 
proceeding. 


1 High Canons Estate, at Shenley, Hert- 
fordshire, a beautiful property of about 
810 acres, in Dacorum H has just been 
placed in the market. The out-farms and 
other holdings yield an income of nearly 1,800i. 
a year. The sheets of water in the park 
were constructed during the proprietorship of 
Mr. T. Fitzherbert. In Shenley churchyard 
were buried the Rev. Phillip Falle, the historian 
of Guernsey and Jersey ; and Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, the architect of, infer alia, St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse, burnt on Good Friday, 1850; 
Christ Church, Spitalfields; St. George's, 
Bloomsbury; St. Woolnoth, Lombard- 
street; St. George’s-in-the-East, Wapping; 
and the new inner quadrangle of All Souls 
Oxford. He died on March 25, 1736. 


Twyford Estate, of 916 acres freehold, 
traversed by the Itchen river, and lying 
two miles out of Winchester, between the high 
roads to Southampton and Portsmouth, was to 
have been sold at auction on Tuesday last. 
St. Mary’s Church, Twyford, has been rebuilt, in 
the Transition style, by Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A. 
At Twyford House Franklin is said to have 
written the story of his life: he was then a 
guest of Dr. Shipley, bishop of St. Asaph. In 
the Catholic school at House was edu- 
cated Alexander Pope. 
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CORRESPONDENT — One of 

the most extraordinary resolutions ever 
arrived at by a public body was pee that 
recently passed by the Ventnor Board. 
With a view to reducing the expenditure of 
the town, notwithstanding the strongest o po- 
sition on the aw of the chairman and leading 
members, the Board resolved, by a majority of 
one, to give the whole of the officials three 
months’ notice to terminate their engagements, 
discharge the gardeners at the Park, and invite 
tenders for keeping the grounds by contract, 
reduce the wages of the workmen and other 
employés by sums varying from Is. to 4s. per 
week, suspend the flushing of the sewers, and 
directed that all letters intended for circula- 
tion within the district should be delivered by 
hand instead of through the Post-office! The 
Board afterwards offered the offices to the clerk 
at 2(/. less per annum, the Surveyor at 50. 
less, the Sanitary Inspector at 14/. less, and 
the rate collector at 12/. A discussion sub- 
sequently arising in which doubts were ex- 
pressed as to the Board being able to make any 
alteration in the salary of the Inspector without 
the consent of the Local Government Board, 
who refund a moiety of the amount paid, it was 
resolved to allow him to continue on the full 
amount for the present time. On the 
decision of the Board becoming known, a 
petition was immediately 
sented at the following meeting by the Ventnor 
Medical Association, and signed by all the 
medical men of the district, asking the Board 
to reconsider their decision with regard to the 
surveyor (Mr. R. 8. Scott), whose removal, 
after nearly eight years’ service, would, in their 
opinion, be prejudicial to the interests of the 
town, but without effect, and Mr. Scott having 
accepted an appointment elsewhere, has 
already left the town, which will probably be 


— & surveyor for some time to come.” | 
atid Ses toheme e iveone for the state- 

| are iven 
we may remind the Ventnor Tamd Bete ot 
one consideration which seems to have escaped 
them, viz, that Ventnor largely subsists on 











the visitors who come there for health or plea-_ 
sure. If they render the town less desirable 
as a resort to either of those two classes they 
may find they are quarrelling with their own 

and butter more effectually than they at 
all expected. 
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A i : eee ayphores Geo. Tinworth, a 
subject of life-size in terra-cot 
sae gures in terra-cotta, 


23 ft. in length, has been on private 
view at Messrs. Doulton’s this week. It is 
called a “ ee sadplyn the -_ conveys a 
Ww impression: it is properly not a l in 
relief but a series of detached igure eamial 
in an extended composition, on y one or two 

_ attached to background, the rest 
standing out on a tiled floor several feet in 
width from the background, conveying the 
general idea of a section showing the upper 
end of a room, with figures congregated on the 
floor. This is quite a different art from relief 
sculpture, and is to our mind a very doubtful 
experiment. It produces a realistic effect, in 
one sense, which seems to take it out of the 
ry of ideal sculpture ; when we see this 
tiled floor and the figures standing out on it, 
we almost expect to see them coloured and 
dressed like real life also. A bas-relief, or 
even an alto-relief, is a far more intellectual 
form of sculpture than this modelling of 
& company of figures standing about ; 
and the objection to it is more felt on a 
life-size scale than on a small scale. Apart 
from this, the group, which represents Christ 
before Herod, shows all the same qualities of 
vivid and spirited realisation of the story 
which we have been accustomed to in Mr. 
Tinworth’s smaller scale illustrations of 
Scriptural incidents. Herod and Christ are 
seated side by side, and the key to the ex pres- 
sion and action of the principal figures is to 
be found in the words “Herod questioned 
with him in many words, but he answered 
him nothing” (Luke xxiii. 9). Carrying out 
this idea further, a figure, a kind of “ remew- 
brancer,” is introduced behind the king, with 
a scroll, supposed to be prompting or reminding 
Herod of various points on which to question 
his prisoner. The face of Christ seems to us 
expressive of dogged resolution and contempt, 
so than the orthodox Christian meekness ; 
but perhaps Mr. Tinworth, who has often 
shown his indifference to conventional 
readings, has and intends to express that 
idea, The remark that Herod “hoped to have 
seen some miracle done by him” has been 
expanded, in very dramatic spirit, into an 
excuse for inserting groups on either side of 
such persons and their friends and attendants. 
One of the best figures in the composition is 
that of the woman on the left who leans against 
the wall looking down sadly on the invalid on 
a couch at her feet ; and on the right the 
group of the paralytic man on the floor and the 
others bending forward from behind him is 
very effective, and is the only really composed 

ion of the work, in a sculptural sense. 
Vivid dramatic conception of the scene, and 
realistic expression in the separate characters, 
are Mr. Tinworth’s strong faculties ; and these 
are among the most important elements in 
great sculpture ; but they are not everything, 
and we do not call this sculpture in the highest 
artistic sense : it is something very clever and 
interesting, but it is not sculpture. 


E Figaro-Salon, which is being brought 
i hay a” te numbers by MM. Boussod, 
Valadon, & Co., and by M. Baschet, contains a 
large number of very beautiful illustrations of 
the leading works in the Salon of this year. 
The third number, which has just reached us, 
contains a beautiful reproduction of Heilbuth’s 
“ Jour @’Eté” among other things. The pre- 
vious number contained illustrations of two 
‘ctures which have attracted much attention, 
the hospital scene by M. Gervex, and the 
inting of a rural wedding breakfast, “ Noce 
‘Ouvrier,” by M. Fourie. 
the suggestions which have ap- 
Papen in thee Timer correspondence, 


i ra Comique disaster, for ren- 
dein yn safer, sa veapertent letter from 





thin mild steel or iron (properly braced) for 
seeneny, ab er ay the drop curtain, iron 
raming, with perhaps a papier-maché finishing 
surface, for the stage itself ; Mr. Percy aiming 
at making theatres “unburnable.” His sug- 
gestions are well worth consideration, but 


we doubt whether anything would be 
considered a satisfactory substitute for the 
time - honoured “ * on the stage 


itself. A suggestion of “B. M.” that there 
should be many wall-openings, filled in with 
thin stuff that can be broken through in 
case of fire, is ingenious ; but he forgets that, 
for the safety of the property in the building, 
such a method could not be applied for final 
exit through the outer walls of the building, 
and therefore would only let people out of the 
auditorium to intensify the final crush at the 
real outer exits. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—VIII. 


1736, “ Duke-street Mansions, Grosvenor- 
square,” Mr. J. T. Wimperis. A well-executed 
pen-drawing, showing a large block of “ houses 
in flats,”’ sufficiently broken up by projecting 
bays to have a generally picturesque effect, but 
not presenting anything remarkable. The plan 
may be very well arranged, but there is nothing 
to show this. The treatment of the end of the 
block, with two nal turrets stand- 
ing out from the line of wall at the angles, and 
baleony railing carried across flash with their 
outer faces, is effective. 

1739, 1747, “‘ Statues for decoration of pedi- 
ment, St. Vincent-street Buildings, Glasgow,” 
Mr. A. W. Bowchber. Pencil sketches of a 
series of small cupid-like figares with musical 
instruments, designed with a good deal of 
spirit, and which have this special merit, that, 
while they are sufficiently conventional and 
symmetrical for decorative effect, they show an 
attempt to do something special and original, 
instead of putting up mere lame repetitions of 
classical types of architectural sculpture. 
“‘Chaines Church, Worcester: Enlarged and 
Restored,” Mr. Aston Webb. Two very well- 
executed pen drawings, exterior and interior, 
showing a small and unpretending Late Gothic 
church, with a low square tower. A smal! plan 
is commendably added, showing what is old 
and what are the additions, the latter consist- 
ing of a new north aisle and vestry in keeping 
with the rest of the building. 

1742, ‘‘Drawing-room and Library : Steam- 
ship Ormuz,” and 1744, “Dining Saloon,” in 
the same vessel, Mr. J. J. Stevenson. These 
represent the internal woodwork fittings de- 
signed by Mr. Stevenson for this vessel. Repro- 
ductions of the drawings, which are by Mr. 
H. W. Brewer, were published in the Builder 
of June 4. The fact that an eminent architect 
bas been commissioned to make designs for the 
entire fittings of the ship is one of the instances 
of the importance now attached to the decora- 
tive fitting up of passenger steamers; and 
no doubt Mr. Stevenson would ensure the 
good execution of the work, and the employ- 
ment of the best profiles for the mouldings, &c., 
and the tasteful execution of the furniture. It 
does not appear, however, that anything special 
beyond these desiderata has been attained. 
The filling in of the windows in the drawing- 
room is pretty; but the general details show 
nothing beyond commonplace devices of 
panelling and pilasters. One would have 
thought that so special and unusua! a com- 
mission might have suggested some attempt at 
novelty and originality of treatment. 

1743, “ Enlargementof Kew Church : Interior 
looking East,” Mr. Henry Stock. This is the 
interior view of what is shown externally in 
No. 1720; the drawing appears to be a well- 
executed water-colour; but is hung too high to 
be well seen; and here, as in the other view, 
we are left in the dark as to how much is 
original and how much is addition. 

1745, “Competition Design for Proposed 
Church of St. Paul’s, Kensington,’ Mr. Edwin 
Dalby. A very well-executed water colour of a 
brick church, with red-tiled roof and traceried 
Decorated windows, apparently the tracery in 
stone; the clearstory is diversified by a flat 
stone string at the level of springing of the 
window-heads, with cross-striping in the brick- 
work above. There is nothing out of the way 
in the design, but it is well carried out as far 
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buttresses disappear very awkwardly within t 
roof of the viata buildings, which are carried 
across the lower portion of the west end. . 

1746, “ The Tower of St. Ouen, Rouen, Mr. 
Arnold B. Mitchell. A monochrome drawing, 
a kind of geometrically symmetrical perspec- 
tive, executed in the telling but rather mannered 
black and white method illustrated in No. 1687, 
to which we have already referred. 

1745. “ St. Alban’s Shrine, St. Alban’s Abbey, 
Herts,” Mr. oe “re A very good example 

f free pencil sketching. 

A 1750, a Celhehel at Tours,” Mr. Aston 
Webb. Another free , 
the western towers of the cathedral, with their 
peculiarly effective contrast of rich upper 
stories and lofty, plain, rock-like substractare, 
are seen from under a partly-broke: arch which 
flies across the foreground. Nothing could be 
better chosen for a picturesque architectural 
sketch, but we are rather inclined to suggest 
that sketches for exhibition should be a little 
more finished than this. 


1752, “Part of a Series of Windows in the i 
1. Sivajee’s 


Rajah’s new Palaee at K ur. 
surrender to Jey Sing. 2. Sivajee and Sum- 
bajee, his son, escaping from Delhi in baskets. 
3. The goddess Bhowanee, in the temple of 
Purwuttum, interposes to save Sivajee from 
sacrificing himself” ; Messrs. Ward & Hughes. 
These would be of interest as designs by 
English artists for glass in an Indian palace, 
but, being on a small scale, and hung at the 
top, it would be impossible to see them without 
a lorgnette. They seem to be grouped in a 
spirited manner; we can discern no special 
indication of stained- treatment. They 
fill three window-heads of trefoil shape, with 
the upper foil terminating in ogee form. 

1753, “ Church of St. Luke: Decoration of 
Interior,” Mr. W. Stirling. What Church of 
St. Luke? We always think these vaguely- 
named churches and houses with no locality 
given are imaginary, and existing as what the 
author would like to carry out. The drawing, 
a large coloured elevation, shows a bay of a 
church of rather nondescript style, a kind of 
round - arched Gothic. Flowers are freely 
painted on the stone ground of the walla, 
decorative flowers with symmetrical arrange- 
ment, but with a certain amount of variety in 
detail; above the arch is a painting with gold 
ground of the Adoration of the Magi; over 
each pier is a panel painting of a Saint; St. 
George and St. Agnes are the two represented ; 
we presume these are intended for mosaic. 
Above is a stained-glass window with subjects 
from the Temptation and the Expulsion. The 
gold backgrounds make a glare in the drawing 
which would not be the case to the same extent 
in execution, and so far the drawing is un- 
favourable to the effect of the design; it is, 
however, even apart from this, rather too patchy 
and scrappy in effect, and wants concentration 
and the contrast of a little blank surface; but 
there is no doubt a great deal of originality in 
the design, and it is very well put upon 
paper. 

1754, “Testcombe, Fullerton, Hants,” Mr. 
W. D. Carde. An elevation of a much-diver- 
sified, many-gabled, red-brick house, coloured 
#0 as to convey something of a pictorial effect, 
the ground-line given in section: not a bad 
way of illustrating an architectural design. 
The design is a mixture of red brick and wall 
tiling and half-timber gables, picturesque in 
appearance, and the drawing very well coloured; 
but as there is no plan, one can form no clue to 
the meaning of the various projections and 
gables ; it is a picturesque conglomeration, that 
is all we can tell. 

1756, “St. Clement’s, Oxford: Parish Build- 
ings,’ Mr. H. Wilkinson Moore. This is avery 
pleasant, characteristic bit of building; a small 
plan is added, showing the arrangement of the 
buildings, which consist of a long block contain- 
ing the “ parish hall,” the end of which faces 
the street, and an adjoining block containing 
coffee-room, reading-room, &. These are 
treated separately in the design, the small 
accessory rooms being treated as a domestic 
building, a street house of humbler order in 
fact, and the end of the hall is shown with 
three large pointed windows high up, givin 

“s ublic-room FI] j . 4 a 

P character; this upper range 
we find from the plan, lights the schoolroom ; 
the parish room, on the ground-floor, is lighted 
by square - headed mullioned windows, with 
long corbels between them, assisting to carry 
the upper wall, which is oversailing to some 
extent. Without any pretentiousness, the 








cil sketch, but slighter; | 


-glass Window,” 
A two-light window with a 
each light, one playing @ 
(not a barrel organ, bien entendu, but one of the 
small organs called in Medimval parlance & 





drawing is rather dull and heavy in effect. 
1758, “ West Congregational 
Church: One of the West Windows, 


Mr. E. Frampton. This is a lofty and narrow 
two-light window, the effect of which is shown 
in a well-executed and effective coloured 
Mr. Frampton, 


Adoration of the Magi; the upper part shows 
the starry sky, forming a dark blue back 

relieved by powderings of stars; above this is | Instruction is silent. 
some rich Gothic tabernacle work. Two 
smaller subjects are given below, one in each 


to glass; the figures are expressive and well| brated A 
i ; altogether this is one of the best} Austria. The church, which is one of the 
bits of stained-glass drawing in the room. 
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ARCHITECTS. The Abbey, suppressed 

A BRIGHT sun and exceptionally fine weather, | has 
succeeding to the storm of the previous week,|rooms are large and airy, 
favonred the success of the fifteenth ings 
of French Architects, which com ite|the ancient apartments of Anne 
sittings on Monday, Jane 6th, at the Ecole des | ha 
Beaux Arts under the idency of M. Bailly, j|ance t her 

As usual, the first day was devoted to pre-| court, separated from the 
liminary proceedings, and the consideration of | by a grille, and in which there 
certain questions which periodically recur, and | statue of the surgeon Larrey, which does 
have a special professional interest, and which | honour to Da 
were again relegated to various committees for | facade of the church, the decorative treatment 
consideration. The subject of public competi- 
tions, so ably treated two years ago by M. 
Wallon, assames more and more im 
from its close connexion with the sabject of the 
“ Caisse de Défense Matuelle,” the establish- 
ment of which was firat set on foot in 1884, 
and which equally figures in the orders of the 
day of the present Congress. 

Perhaps, by the side of other questions, such 
as those relating to professional sanita- 
tion, roads, artistic copyright, &c., one would 
have wished this year to see the question of 


theatre construction 8 brought 
forward. It is one full ponctionl tnipattation 
and affecting many different interests. The 
Société Centrale could hardly overlook a 
subject which so much concerns the public 
safety, and some sound practical advice from 
the leading professional body might have in- 
fluenced the measures to be taken by the 
Administration for the prevention of calamities 
such as that which has recently taken place. 

M. Loviot, this year, undertook the review of 
the Salon architectural exhibits; but as the 
Builder has already spoken at length of these, 
we will merely here pay a tribute to the ability 
of the paper read, without going further into 
the subj M. Loviot, who is the son-in-law 
of the 
great promise, who has already obtained the) 
Cross of the Legion of Honour for his restora- 
tion of the coloured decoration of the Par- 
thenon. 

The order of the day included a notice of 
life and words of M. Ruprich-Robert, but 
oun Lee nae ene San ne eae 
paper, was obliged to postpone his notice of 
deceased architect 
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to another meeting. year M. Gosset, of Rheims, read a very 

may mention here that M. Spe ge hers on the ancient 
Ruprich-Robert as director of excavations at he traced the 
the Arénes de Lutéce. interrupted in the 
zantine empire, ond 
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June 18, 1887. 
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mosaic pictorial decoration. 
game class of 
presented an in 


d mosques of C 
a which was listened to with great interest. 


On the same day the Congress repaired 
atelier of M. Galland, the able decorator, whose 
works were exhibited some time since at the 
Union Centrale des Arts Déocoratifs. The 
atelier is quite @ museum, where the members 
saw, among other things, some important work 
executed for America, the fine cartoons for 
tapestries (intended for Gobelins), and the 
designs of work for the new Hétel de Ville (in 
which M. Galland has his allotted place. These 
latter are carried out in accordance with the 
intentions of Ballu, the late architect; M. 
Galland, in the spirit of a true decorative 
artist, placing his i ea in subordination to that 


the theory and pract 
unfortunately, very different from this. 

On Wednesday, June 8th, the Congress met at 
the Luxembourg. As our readers are aware, 
the modern museum of and sculpture 
has been recently t out into the ancient 
orangerie, and the Palace of Marie de Medicis 
is now entirely occupied by the Senate. It may 
be worth while, in s of the visit of the 


Congress to this well- to remind the 
reader of its dates and origin. It 
was commenced in 1615 by Jacques Desbrosses, 
nearly finished in 1620, by Chalgrin 


in 1804; then, from 1831 to 1844, considerably 
enlarged again by De Gisors, father-in-law of 
the present architect, M. de Gondonuin, and 
grandfather of M. Scellier de Gisors, himeelf an 
architect of eminence, and who was kind 
enough to conduct the party over the building. 
It was De Gisors who built the chapel called 
“da Sénat,” sitaated in the Jeft wing, and 
decorated with some fairly good paintings by 
E. Gigoux, Vanhelet, and Abel de Pujol. Near 
this is the “‘Chambre du Trésor,” erroneously 
called ‘“‘Chambre de Marie de Medicis,” the 
decoration of which is as old as the foundation 
of the palace. The ceiling, attributed to Van 
Hoeck, represents the apotheosis of Marie de 
Medicis; the walle, arcades, and columns are 
decorated with medallions, figures, and ara- 
besques on a gold nd, painted by Jean 
d’Udine and Ven go ag Bony were 
formerly preserved the most valuable archives 
of the Chambre des Pairs. We next visited 
the first floor, consecrated to the Senate. 
The first room visited was a cothmittee- 
room formerly reserved for the sovereign 
when about to attend the sittings of the 
Senate. The decoration is heavy and in 
bad taste, like most of the work of the reign 
of Louis Philippe, which hae been termed the 
mahogany epoch, and which es still 
further the vulgarity of the style of the 
Empire. In 1879 Salle du Sénat 
altered with the object of increasing the 
number of seats. The side bays were built up 
and turned into tribunes, and the room is 
lighted now from the cn which was formerly 
& surface covered with allegorical paintings. 
The decoration is rich and massive in character. 
In the midst of a hemicycle adorned with 
statues of eminent law-givers rises the Presi- 
dent's throne, surcharged with decorative work 
in brass. This is the room devoted to the 
a s Five Hundred. The architectural 
motijs, the occasional of sculptured 
cherubs, the medallions with cameo on &o., 
form @ rather curious decorative medley ; unity 
and harmony of effect being decidedly wanting. 
Behind this room is the library, the cupola of 
which is painted by Eugene Delacroix, with 
great power and effect. e “ Salle du Tréne” 
18 very rich in effect, though a little overdone 
with ornament; the i are the work of 
Brune, Balze, and Lehmann. Here the Peers 
formerly used to sit; to-day it is divided by 
partitions into committee-rooms. Various 


other rooms attracted more or less attention. 
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his direction. M. Maspéro, who has been 
devoted from an ear! to the special 
‘ J age pec 
studies with which his name is connected, is 
still a young man, though with a very mature 
reputation. Since 1874 he bas been Professor 
of Egyptian archwology at the College of 
France, and his literary work is, of course, 
universally known. No one could be better 
qualified to expound the celebrated ruin of 
which his son-in-law, M. Gayet, has exhibited 
an interesting restoration in the architectural 
room of the Salon. 

Taking the temple from its foundation, — 
that is, from the date of Amenophis III. and 
Rhamees II.,—M. Maspéro traced the successive 
enlargements, which made it, like other great 
Egyptian temples, almost a town in itself, and 
the centre of an agricultural industry. Then, 
towards the third or fourth century of the 
Christian era, the temple, which had already 
undergone the mutilation of the Ethiopians, 
was transformed into a church: a convent was 
formed within its precincts, and Christian 
emblems were engrafted among the hiero- 

Lastly, the Mahommedans came in 
turn, suppressing the church and the 
convent, and constructing a mosque in the 
“dromos” in front of the temple. An Arab 
village grew up on the mounds of sand which 
fed the remains of the pylons and 
nades of the ancient stracture. When 
the excavations were commenced, the enceinte 
of the temple enclosed a population of 3,000 
inhabitants distributed among about eighty 
houses. The eminent Egyptologist described 
with picturesque realism all the vicissitudes of 
the excavations, and the difficulties presented 
both by the nature of the ground and the 
Opposition of the inhabitants. Even now the 
expropriated house-owners, though they have 
received large indemnities, persist in endeavour- 
ing to regain a footing there. However, in two 
years, the French expedition has accomplished 
a great deal of work. Unfortunately, the 
mosque is still standing, and the population 
make a set opposition to its demolition. How- 
ever, adds M. Maspéro, though we are at 
present prevented from pulling it down our- 
selves, the condition and nature of the ground 
are such that it will very likely demolish itself 
before long, without any further trouble to the 
excavators. 

At the end of this lecture, which was much 
applauded, the Congress hoped to have heard 
M. Lavastre, the decorator of the opera house, 
who had promised M. Sédille to treat the 
uestion of theatre decoration. But, with a 

elicacy of feeling perhaps a little exaggerated, 
M. Lavastre had thought that it was more 
fitting, so soon after the dreadful catastrophe at 
the Opéra Comique, to adjourn the subject to 
some future date, and M. Saladin rose instead 
to give some account of the archwological 
mission in Tunisia, which the Government had 


entrusted to his direction. This young 
architect,— whose excellent water- colour 
drawings in the architectural division 


of the Salon we have already mentioned,— 
conducted his audience through the curiosities 
of a region still little explored, the rains in 
which form a useful complement to the study 
of the monuments existing in France. Bon- 
Chateur, ancient Utica, Dougga (where was a 
temple consecrated to Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva), Sbeitta (where some splendid mosaics 


have been discovered), Monastir, Soussa,—all good 


bear witness that architectural evolution here 
followed the same lines as in France, and was 
under much the same developing influence. 
Thursday, the 9th, was the day reserved for 
excursions beyond the city, and as this year one 
of the most picturesque routes of the environs 
of Paris had been selected, more than 150 
members accompanied the excursion. Chevreurx, 
Dampierre, and les Vaux de Cernay included 
a fine collection of historical monuments of 
interest. The Chateau de Dampierre is 
the princely residence of the Ducs de Luynes, 
whose funeral chapel, decorated by the sculptor 
Bounassieux, is attached to the modest church 
of the village. The chAteau was built in the 
sixteenth century by the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
and rebuilt in great part in the eighteenth 
century from the designs of Hardouin Mansard, 
by the Duc de Chevreuse. The architect Daban 
restored it in 1840. The principal — of 
brick with stone dressings, rises from & 
cour d'honneur closed by a very fine iron 
grille. On the front of the main biock, 
which is flanked by two turreted pavilions, 


, is a central feature with a double order of 


| superposed columns, and a gable over. In 
the grand vestibule on the ground-floor is 
the “ Penelope” statue by Cavelier, which the 
artist exhibited in the Salon of 1849, when he 
was still a pensionnaire at the Villa Medici. 
On the first story, reached by a staircase with 
& wrought-iron balustrade, is to be seen in the 
bed-chamber of Lonis XIII. a silver statue of 
that king executed by Rude. In one of the 
salons may be seen also a curious “ Minerva”’ 
statue, in ivory, gold, and silver. The gardens, 
by Le Nétre, are large and fine, the stables 
curious, the liorary an admirable apartment. 

The Vaux de Cernay are better known to the 
public, and the Baronne Nathaniel de Rothschild 
readily gave permission to visit the ancient 
abbey founded in 1120 by Simon de Montfort, 
and which still comprises the remains of the 
church as well as of a long building which 
served as the monks’ parlour. Tosay the truth 
the restoration of these buildings has not been 
happy, nor do we care to see modern habitations 
installed amid the débris of the Middle Ages. 
Thus, in a room full of decorations and furni- 
ture brought from pretty nearly everywhere, 
one comes on capitals and a vault of the 
thirteenth century, which look very much out 
of place in the midst of all the bric-d-brac. 
There is certain character of grandeur about 
the place, however. 

Generally, the last day of the Congress is 
devoted, in the morning, to the “Caisse de 
Défense Mutuelle,”’ and after midday to the 
distribution of honours; but as the Académie 
des Beaux Arts holds its weekly meeting on 
the Saturday, there was this year an interrup- 
tion in the order of proceedings of the last two 
days, in order to permit members of the Insti- 
tute to be present at the presentation of 
medals. In consequence, the morning of 
Friday had been reserved for the Caisse de 
Défense, but the meeting did not give rise to 
anything specially worth record. The distribu- 
tion of “‘ récompenses” in the afternoon drew a 
very large attendance. M. Spuller, Minister of 
Public Instruction, who was to have presided, 
had to delegate his duties to M. Kaempfen, the 
Director of Fine Arta, who opened the sitting 
at three o'clock. He was supported by M. Bailly, 
President of the Société Centrale, MM. Hermant, 
Questel, Lenoir, Charles Garnier, Paul Sédille, 
De Joly, Echernier (Lyons), Marteau (Lille), 
Hénard, Paul Wallon, Galland the painter, 
Vicomte Delaborde, &c. After some words of 
welcome from M. Bailly, M. Kaempfen, in a 
short extempore speech, retraced the work of 
the Congress and rendered homage to the two 
eminent deceased architects, Le Soufaché and 
Ruprich-Robert, and uttered a warm eulogy on 
the indefatigable energy of M. Bailly, “ le cher 
et vénéré maitre, toujours jeune de corps, 
d’esprit, et de coeur.” 

On M. Questel it devolved, in his capacity of 
“Censeur” to the Société Centrale, to speak of 
the life and works of M. Soufaché, his prede- 
cessor in the same post, who was a pupil and 
collaborateur of Duban. We have already 
spoken* of the work of Soufaché, and of his 
success in the practice of domestic architecture, 
and the great influence which he exercised 
upon it. 

Then M. Paul Sédille, in the name of the 
“ Jury des Récompenses,” proclaimed the names 
of the laureates of the Société Centrale. The 
Silver Medal, instituted by M. Soufaché for 
work in domestic architecture, which, 
said M. Sédille, is the prose of the art, as monu- 
mental architecture is its poetry, has been 
awarded to M. Lonis Charles Boileau, who 
directed the works of the Magasins du Bon 
Marché. ‘This is not the sole title of M. 
Boileau to artistic honours, as he took the first 
premium in the competition for the monument 
to Gambetta,—for the architectural portion 
of it, that is to say,—the sculpture being the 
work of M. Aubé. 

The second silver medal was decreed to 
M. Garros, of Bordeaux, pupil of Constant 
Dufeux, for his numerous private houses, all 
remarkable for the study and invention dis- 
played in them. In addition to this, M. Garros 
has acquired such a reputation in the South of 
France, and is regarded with so much con- 
fidence, that he is never asked to make an 
estimate, his clients contenting themselves 
with indicating a sum which is not to be 
exceeded, and which never is. Another pupil 
of Constant Dufeux received the medal for 
archwology, M. Chipiez, who is well known by 














* “Vetter from Paris,” Feb. 5, p. 211, ante. 
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Fuggestion by the Institute of Architects for adding to the Nativnal Gallery and loying out the New Strest behind it. 





bis publications on art and antiquity made in| sent the negation of talent, the encouragement 
conjunction with M. Perrot. The silver medal | of ignorance, and the decline of art. 
for jurisprudence was given to M. Alfred) Saturday, the llth, the last day of the 
Normand, author of some esteemed works on | Congress, was set apart for a visit to the works 
architectural jurisprudence. We may remark of the Great Exhibition. So much information 
the fact also that M. Normand was the designer ‘as to the progress of the works has been given 
of the curious Pompeian house which was built in these columns from month to month, as to 
for Prince Napoleon in 1860 in the Avenue | render it unnecessary now to enter into details. 
Montaigne. The visitors were received by M. Alphand, who, 
The silver medal offered to the Ecole de | after having exhibited the plans and indicated 
France at Athens has been awarded, on the|the position of the principal buildings, con- 
representation of the Académie des Descriptions | ducted the party over the various workshops. 
et Belles Lettres, to M. Gustave Fougéres,| MM. Bonvard, Formigé, Eiffel, and Dutert 
member of the Ecole, for his important work successively did the honours of the particular 
in the excavations at Delos. works they are directing; the first, for the 
After these various awards, which the Palais des Expositions diverses, the second for 
Société gives every year by way of indicating the Palais des Beaux Arts, M. Eiffel for the 
that the architect must be at once archzolo- enormous substructures of his metallic tower, 
gist, jurisconsult, and artist, MM. Eustache and M. Dutert for the Palais des Machines, the 
and Bernard, both pupils of M. Ginain, obtained works of which, however, are not sufficiently 
the silver medals given by the Ecole des Beaux advanced to be of much interest to visitors at 
Arts. M. Raphael, pupil of M. Paulin, has ; present. 
obtained the silver medal given by M. Vander’ In the afternoon M. Charles Lucas, who, 
Soyen tothe private schools of architecture; |along with MM. Merindol, Daumet, and 
M. Judas, pupil of M. Ruprich-Robert, received | Rolland, represented the Société Centrale des 
that of the Rolland foundation in favour of the | Architectes at the Congress of Sociétés Savants 
Ecole des Arts Décoratifa; and, lastly, the | held last month at the Sorbonne, presented, as 
proceedings 





silver medal founded by M. Sédille for artistic | in former years, an account of the 

industries has been awarded, with general | at that meeting. 

approval, to M. Froment Meurice, the able| Among the subjects treated at this Congress 
tilversmith, who continues so admirably the | may be mentioned especially a short paper by 
artistic traditions of his father. M. Daumet on the necessity of introdacing some 
_ There is always a great interest manifested | ideas upon art into the .ourse of primary and 
in the awards to the apprentices and to the secondary education in France, and a disserta- 
huilding artisans, the “‘ personnel du bitiment.” | tion by M. Lucas on the origin of the plans of 
This year again we have seen, not without the round and polygonal churches still existing 
emotion, old, grey-haired labouring men coming in France. 

up, at the call of M. Wallon, to receive in| After avery well filled week, the members 
& trembling hand the medal awarded as of the as usual, dined together at the 


& recognition of many long years of loyal Hétel Continental, thus c the 
service. The list of these old eervitors is a long of this youl ne agsiasy 


one. They have been faithful and zealous 
coadjutors with the architect ; and one of them 
already an aged map, was accompanied by his 
father, a venerable octogenarian, whose button- 
hole was adorned with a red ribbon, attesting 
that in that family honours were heredit 
As usual, also, M. Wallon found ready 


eloquent words in which to welcome the modest | tribute. bu i 
le , but it is considered that the prospects 
a = Jaboar, and to satirise the so-called of this scheme being realised are more en- 
umanitarian theories which, in reality, repre. | couraging than was recently the case. 








The Simplon Tunnel —The Swiss Cantons 
of Vand, Valais, and Freiburg, have signified 
their intention of contributing respectively 
pai | te, 40,0001., and 80,0001., to the Simplon 
and tunnel. 


Geneva and Neuchatel refuse to con- | tions, 





PLAN FOR LAYING OUT THE STREE 
AROUND THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE accom i represents the su 
ion of a be — of British Arc} 

tects for la out the new street behind ti 
National , and making additions to the 
gallery. ing might be made of the 
new colonnade on the east and the 
on the north side of the gallery, but it 

is a pity the Institute did not suggest such a 


between it and St. Martin’s Church. 








Architectural enemy ayed 
Cambridge.—The following is the m 
of the Association’s visit to Cam this 
Saturday, June 18th, under the guidance of 
W. M. Fawoett, F.S.A.:— 


Visit 
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vein London ........--.- 9°10 
Those members who have not sent in their 
names to Mr. Leverton must be at the station 
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NORTH OR COCKBURN STREET ELEVATION. 
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EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS; 
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Edinburgh Municipal Buildings: Design by Mr. J. M. Brydon, P.R.I.B.A.—Ground-Floor Plan. (For First-Floor Plan, see next page.) | 








Sllustrations. 
CLOISTER BUILDINGS, BTOWELL 


PARK. 


HE buildings illustrated are a small 

portion of the works now in course of 
: erection, and consist of a vaulted 
cloister which will connect the old mansion 
= the banqueting-hall. At the end of the 
cloister 18 @ staircase leading to the gallery that 
Opens into the hall on the upper level. The 


view also shows the passage under the terrace 





communicating with the offices and kitchen, a | 


serving-stair givi 
the hall giving access to the transept of 





EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


We give this week illustrations of i 

the Classic 
design submitted in this importan j 
tion by Mr. Brydon, under motto " Fortane ”” ; 
tncluding the north and south elevations and 
two of the plans. The lofty 7 
Cockburn-street has been very boldly treated 
With massive rustication, 
menaanoe to recommend it. Whether the 
the of providing light for the rooms below 
oa ater Itiy on the inner court, by areas, 
the Hi ping the main area of the court up to 

igh-street level, is one to be recommended 

may, however, be a question. 








ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, MILL HILL, 
HENDON. 
is in course of erection for the 


Tas 

Sisters of harity . 
of St. Vincent de Paul, who | 

“ave recently purchased a property at’ Mil | 





Hill, upon which is a fine old house dating from 
the time of Charles I[., and which is now the 
“ Mother House ” for the sisters of this religious 
community in England. 

The materials used in the church are Kentish 
rag stone, with Stoke-ground stone dressings 
for the external work, and Bath stone for the 
inside. Teak will be used for the floors. 

Mr. C. Wall, of Chelsea, is the builder; Mr. 
Francis W. Tasker being the architect. 











et a ann 


BRYANSTON CLUB. 


We give this week a perspective view of the 
Bryanston Working Men’s Club, now in course 
of erection. The elevation to Broadley-street 
is ir, red brick with Bath stone dressings, the 
other elevations to Lisson-grove and St. John’s- 
place are in stock brick and red brick dressings. 

The hall on the ground-floor will hold between 
250 and 300 people, and can, when occasion 
requires, be divided into two rooms by lowering 
a revolving shutter in the centre of the ball. 
The floor over the lecture -hall is entirely 
occupied by a billiard-room, and the remainder 
of the site and the upper floors are given up to 
the usual requirements of a club, with the 
exception of the plot facing St. John’s-place, 
and here some flats are being erected. The 
total cost of the club, including the flats, is 
about 5,000!., and the contract is in the hands 
of Messrs. A. & E. Braid, the architect being 


Mr. George Hubbard. 











for Applied Science Teaching. 
Messrs. Whittaker & Co. will publish early 
next week Mr. E. ©. Robins’s book on “ The 
Design and Construction of Applied Science 





and Art Buildings, and their Suitable Fittings 
and Sanitation.” 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF DALMATIA, 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue concluding meeting of the present session 
took place on Monday last, Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A. (Vice-President), in the chair. 

Mr. William H. White (Secretary) announced 
the receipt of a large number of books and 
“ Transactions’ of other societies, the titles of 
which would be published in the Proceedings ; 
also the receipt of two guineas each from Mr. 
F. E. Jones and Mr. W. 8. Weatherley, Fellows, 
for the Library Fond. A further donation, 
through Mr. Aitchison, was announced from 
Signor Boni, of Venice, of his pamphlet on 
“Santa Maria dei Miracoli,” and sixty photo- 
graphs of the church. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the several 
donors, a special vote being accorded to Signor 
Boni, on the motion of Mr. Octavius Hansard. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson (Hon. Secretary) 
read a letter from Lady Jones, thanking the 
Institute for its vote of condolence with her on 
the occasion of the death of her husband, the 
late Sir Horace Jones. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and declared to be duly elected, viz., as a Fellow : 
Mr. William C. Evans, of Westminster; as 
Associates: Messrs. Herbert Winkler Wills, 
Hampstead ; Charles Gourlay, Glasgow ; J — 
Lavender, Wolverhampton; and Thomas 
Worthington, Hampstead. 

The Secretary intimated that the name of 
Mr. Benjamin Ingelow had been recommended 
to be added to the Literature Standing Com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman, in yr gt ogy the ae 
for the evening, spoke of him as not only are 
a most distinguished architect, to whom Oxf 
owed many of its recent beauties, but also an 
explorer of a region which seemed hitherto to 
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have been mach neglected both by the architect | 
and archwologist. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., then read a 
paper on “ The Art of Dalmatia,” of which the | 
following is an abstract :— 

Daimatia consists of a narrow strip of rock 
and moorland lying between the mountains and 
the sea on the eastern side of the Adriatic. Its 
geographical position has always given it con- 
siderable maritime importance; while the 
interior, which is comparatively poor and un- 
productive, remained in a condition of neglect 
and semi-barbariem, the cities of the sea coast 
prospered commercially, and attained a high 
degree of civilisation. The architecture of 
Dalmatia is therefore entirely urban, and 
though under the Roman Empire there were a 
few flourishing cities in the interior with build- 
ings of some pretensions to magnificence, 
during the Middle Ages it was only in the 
maritime cities that the arts and letters con- 
tinued to be cultivated. 

The series of Dalmatian examples may be 
sail to begin with Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, 

which dates from the end of the third century. 
The importance of this building in the histo 
of architecture can scarcely be over esti : 
It stands at the meeting-point of the styles of 
ancient and modern Europe, and marks the 
period when the strict rules of Classic architec- 
ture began to be relaxed, and the various 
members of the order were for the first time 
treated with something of the freedom of 
Mediseval architecture. The proportions of the 
various members of the entablature were 


altered without scruple; some parts hitherto 
considered essential were left out 


colamn without any intervening entablature,| modern writers been in its tarn supposed 4 
thus marking the final emancipation of the arch | have been the mausoleam of Diocletian. 1t 
from the traditional forms of trabeated archi-| consists of a small rectangular cell, with 4 
tecture. portico of four colamns, and is covered with s 
To balance these signs of architectural life | wagon _ ~4~ forms also he noel, 
and progress, for thus they must be considered rounded being ——— exte : y; 
by all who look at the matter historically, we | though, strange to say, it fin at each en 


find in Diocletian’s work some signs of the | with the ordinary pediment of o 
coming barbarism of the succeeding centuries. 


The ornament is coarsely executed, the mould- 
ings are inartistically profiled, and in more than 
one instance materials of older buildings are |i 
used up second-hand in the manner which be- 
came so general a few centuries later. 

In plan the palace was like the Roman camp, 
square or nearly so, and divided by two cross 
streets into quarters, except that on the south . ato 
side the street did not ran through, being inter- | the disasters of the barbarian conquest, 4n ae 
cepted by the Imperial apartments. Though|complete the uence of examples we hoon 
the greater part ite area is thickly covered | look to the neigh coast-cities of eon 
by houses with narrow alleys meandering among | and Friuli, where at Parenzo and nator 
them, the outer circuit of the walls, the two/|still be seen Byzantine basilicas resem cy x 
temples, the peristyle court in the middle of | and rivalling the co-eval churches of Raven a 
the palace, and two of the three principal gates het f in Dalmatia » sagiamnay h 
remain to this day; and there is no place in the | this of Detalles, Aer apt pee 
world which a better picture of the half-excavated basilica of Salons, which sill ot 
magnificence with which the masters of the equanie™ 
Roman world housed themselves. 

The princi ere nope pmlc 
Spalato, which has by some been eu to be 
the mausoleum of Diocletian, though all tradi- 
tion makes it originally a temple of Jupiter, is 
octagonal without and round within, and is 
covered by a dome of brick, above which is a 
pyramidal roof. The cella is surrounded ex- 





of Dalmatian 
y often be traced in the 











altogether ; 
fresh ornaments, like the zigzag of the coming 
Romanesque style, first appeared; entablatures 
were made to spring into arches; and, finally, 


by the omission of frieze and cornice, the archi- 


trave was left alone to spring from column to 











ternally by a Corinthian le, and in- 
ternally by two orders of eight which 
carry projections of the entablature. 
these columns are four square recesses alternat- 
ing with four semicircular niches. 

The other temple, generally said to have been | and 
dedicated originally to Aisculapius, has by some 
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+ has ever since remained, crept back to the 
nave housed themselves within the 
deserted villa of Diocletian, which they con- 
verted into the modern Spalato. 

Henceforth Dalmatia bad a double 
and a double history. In the districts 
were the Slavs, Croats in the northern part, and 











Serbs in the southern, who, with their country- | though 


border, ly 


men over the Cc 


Dalmatian 
were consolidated into the kingdoms 


and Servia. In the maritime cities and on the 
were the 


principal islands of the Quarnero 
Latins or Romans, or, as they came to be called 










Latin language, 
old preg : 
and bis , an 
old Roman municipalities. 
tributary to the Slave, gradaall 
wealthy and powerfal, and 
were left behind in 








intelligence of Dalmatian 
Dalmatian architecture during the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries was based on 
Byzantine models, but the 
come down to as from that 
and rude that it is 
each example with precision. 
markable among 
church of 8t. Donato 
know with tolerable | i 
about 800. Bishop Donato, ite builder, had 






church at Zara bears to that of St. Vitale at 
Ravenna, and to i 
Chapelle. One of the most singular facts about 
the church of St. Donato is connected with its 
foundations, which consist of splendid architec- 
tural fragments of ancient Reman 

laid confusedly on the pavement of an ancient 
Roman forum. 

The connexion of Dalmatia with the Eastern 
Empire was broken by the Hungarian uest 
of 1105. From that date the possession of the 
province was contested by Hungary and Venice, 
and the architecture was thenceforward based 
on the schools of Italy and Germany. The 
traces of Northern feeling which can be detected 
in many of the buildings, must be 
explained by the influence of Hungarian rule, 
which no doubt introduced architects from 
— — other countries of Central and 

estern Europe into the dependent provinces. 

_The art of Dalmatia, then, passed at this 
time from Byzantine to Romanesque, and the 
earliest examples of the new style are to be 


found in the Benedictine nunnery of St. Maria | part 


at Zara, and in the island city of Arbe. In 
point of design and execution they will compare 
favourably with the coeval work of any other 
European school. 

_Perbaps the most remarkable feature of the 
history of architectare in Dalmatia is the long 


duration of the Romanesque style in that 
and 


country. In France England, round- 
arched gave way to pointed architecture at the 
end of the twe century; in Germany, 
Romanesque began to place to Got 

about the middle of the and Italian 


Gothic reached its full development about the 
pent but in Dalmatia architects went on 
rking contentedly in Romanesque well into 
the fourteenth oes Ba as if they had aver 
heard of any other style, and examples of it 
‘re not wanting even as late as the fifteenth. 
_ The finest church in the thirteenth century 
in Dalmatia is the Duomo of Trau, which, 
though dating for the most part from 1200- 


1260, is thoroughly Romanesque in style. It 
ts also remarkable for its close resem in 


uty points to contemporary architecture in 

nee, thas another instance of 
 intuence of the 

which I have above hameds thereon aoee- 

way of this church is the crowning glory of 

Dalmatian architecture, and the wooden doors, 

choir-stalls, and marble of the cathedral 


at Spalato, which belong to the same period, 





and | plan than 
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-eraipeomatatey eatin of its details from the 
an wor iocletian’ 
an it is surrounded. gree | 
t the beginning of the fifteenth cent 

Dalmatia passed finally under Venetian id. 
and the political change was marked by a 
corresponding omg wi oy han architecture, 
ue thus actuall 
longed its existence till it cant as aoe 
round-arched style of the Renaissance. The 
Gothic style which succeeded, and which the 
Venetians broaght with them, never rooted 
itself firmly in Dalmatia except in domestic 
work. The only great Gothic charch is the 
duomo of Sebenico, and of that only the lower 
part is in that style, the rest being finished by a 
Renaissance architect. But the most beautiful 
Gothic work in Dalmatia is to be found in the 
palace of the rectors of the republic of Ragusa, 
which was begun in 1435. The sculpture of this 
building is scarcely to be surpassed within the 
range of Gothic art. 

But the reign of the Gothic style in Dalmatia 
was short. The Dalmatians, it would seem, had 
® natural liking for a round-arched style, in 
which we may, perhaps, trace the influence 
exercised on them from first to last by 
Diocletian's buildings at Spalato. Conse- 
qaently, they welcomed with almost precocious 
ardour the return of the round arch when the 
Renaissance brought it about, and if they were 
behind the rest of the world in adopting Gothic, 
they were among the earliest to adopt the 
Renaissance. In 1441 the latter part of the 
Cathedral of Bebenico was begun by Giorgio 
Orsini in an eclectic style, which became less 
Gothic and more Classic as the work advanced. 
The most remarkable part of this building is 
the stone covering,—ceiling and roof in one,—a 
stupendous effort of daring constraction, which 
makes this church one of the most remarkable 
in Europe. 

Bat though the Dalmatians adopted the 
Renaissance style so readily, they used it 
throughout with a freedom that had more of 
the spirit of the older Gothic art than of that 
slavish obedience to formula which the severer 
masters of the Classic Renaissance exacted. 
The Dalmatian Renaissance work is eclectic 
from first to last, and Gothic and Classic details 
are found strangely mixed together, though 
they are happily combined with a true artistic 
instinct, so as to produce a consistent and 
harmonious whole. The Renaissance art in 
Dalmatia continued, as it had begun, free from 
the shackles of a rigid formalism. It never 
developed, as it did in Italy, into pure Palla- 
dianism. Of the cold, severe architecture of 
that school there is hardly an example to be 
found throughout the province; something of 
the wild freedom and playfulness of Gothic 
clung to it from first to last, till in the latter 
of the seventeenth century it suddenly 
sank into the slough of the Barocco, in which 
all ite life and beauty was at once smothered, 
and architecture as a fine art ceased to exist. 





Mr. William Emerson, in opening the discus- 
sion, expressed the pleasure Mr. Jackson's 
paper had given him. It was well in these 
days of going to-and-fro in the earth occa- 
sionally to bring forward specimens of the 
architecture of other countries, tending, as it 
did. to enlarge the mind, for English archi- 
tecte, as a rule, ran too much in 4 groove. 
Many swore simply by fourteenth - century 
architecture, and others by Classic, but it 
seemed to him that the particular style,—the 
transition between Classic and Gothic,—was the 
starting-point of what was to be the future 
architecture of this country. He moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Jackson. 

Prof. Baldwin Brown (Edinburgh) seconded 
the vote of thanks, and said that the paper 
they had just heard was an exceedingly valuable 
one in the stady of architectare, and for the 
way in which it showed the relation between 
the different styles that had succeeded each 
other since the period of the Roman Empire. 
It was interesting to see how very close 
was the contact in Dalmatia between the 

round- arched architecture of the 
Romans and the later arched architecture 
of the Renaissance; how little influence 
the Gothic had towards the south, and how 
closely in many features the Renaissance was 
to the earlier architecture. Mr. Jackson, in his 
description of Diocletian’s palace, had brought 
before them the fact that the Classical archi- 
tecture of the Romans embodied more variety of 





they had often been given credit for. 
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In the case of the tower, which was sometimes 
thought to be of Teutonic origin, the old Roman 
work showed a feeling in that direction, and 
more especially in the Roman buildings in the 
South of France. The early Basilica built over 
the cemetery, to which Mr. Jackson had referred, 
was extremely interesting. It looked as if the 
small buildings abore the ground, built on the 
plan, were memorial chapels over the tombs of 
Christian saints. Possibly, also, the apsidal 
end in the main building was a memorial chapel 
built over the tomb of some saint and 

at a later period. They were told that the 
basilicas grew out of the memorial chapels, and 
it was curious to find what might have been the 
original wall cutting off the memorial chapel 
remaining when the nave aisles were added. 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans ( of the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford) said he could bear 
testimony to the extremely exhaustive cha- 
racter of the paper. In the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Jackson had alluded to the way in 
which Dalmatian history had influenced the 
architecture of that country. It wasa remark- 
able fact that Dalmatia was the one Roman 
province divided between the Eastern and 
Western Empires. In the palace of Diocletian 
was to be seen, on the one hand, the form of 
the Roman “Chester.” In the massive archi- 
tecture could be seen the influence of the West 
and the genius of Rome, while many details, 
there could be little doubt, had been borrowed 
from some other favoured cities of the same em- 
pire inAsia, suchas Palmyra, the masons’ marks 
being of the same character. The whole country 
between the Alps and the Euxine had been 
deluged again and again by barbaric invasions, 
but Dalmatia remained a flourishing province, 
and became one of the great strongholds of 
Roman civilisation. It was thus capable, not 
only of sheltering civilisation within its limits, 
but also of influencing the border countries. 
In Dalmatia some of the latest of the Roman 
Emperors took refuge, and in the palace 
of Diocletian the last Western Emperor 
reigned after he had ceased to reign in 
Italy. The rocks of Dalmatia were so favour- 
able to the practice of architecture that 
the country produced a race of masons 
who had much to do with the buildings 
of the opposite coast of the Adriatic, and 
remarkable traces were to be found of the 
employment of Dalmatian architects and 
masons in Italy. At a later date Dalmatia 
shared the fate of other provinces, and was 
subjected to the variety of influences to which 
Mr. Jackson had called attention,—Croatian, 
Carlovingian, and Byzantine. Later still there 
were influences besides the Hungarian. In 
following the eastern coast of Italy, from Ancona 
southwards, striking parallels were to be found 
between the architectural details of the build- 
ings on the opposite coasts, and in looking at 
the admirable drawings on the screens one was 
struck with a feeling of melancholy by the fact 
that the civilisation which was spreading over 
the mainland behind Dalmatia had been cut 
short in its development. The architectare 
was in its origin the work of the surviving 
Roman provincials, but in the Middle Ages it 
became to a great extent the work of the Slavonic 
inhabitants of Dalmatia who had received 
Roman culture. All that, however, was cut 
short, and many of the monuments, such as the 
Church of Ragusa, were destroyed by the great 
earthquake. They might congratulate Mr. Jack- 
son on having apparently reached the termina- 
tion of his great work on Dalmatian archi- 
tecture, and as in the seventeenth century an 
Englishman was one of the first who had 
brought a knowledge of Dalmatian art to the 
West, as in the eighteenth century another 
Englishman executed his great work on the 
palace of Diocletian at Spalato, 80 now the 
most important work in Dalmatian architecture 
had been undertaken by an Englishman. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon tendered his extreme thanks 
to Mr. Jackson for his most admirable paper, 
which had opened up new ground. He only 
hoped that the excellent drawings he saw 
around the room would be left for a 
few days, so that the members might 
examine them at their leisure. The de- 
velopment of Roman ‘architecture was most 
interesting and instructive, and particular ly as 
showing that when the Dalmatians found a 
good style, they knew how to keep it. At the 
same time he hoped it would be looked at in an 
archeological light, and that it would not be 
studied with the view suggested by Mr. Emer- 
son, as that would be deplorable. f they were 
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in search of a new style, as many now appeared 
to be, they should not go to a country which 
had passed through such a history as Dalmatia 
had, and be content with its work. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said he thought the 
members owed a great deal to Mr. Jackson for 
having been a pioneer in an almost unknown 
district. or one, at least, which very few had an 
opportunity of visiting. There was one point 
which had strack him. In the drawing of the 
snterior of the Daomo at Carzola he noticed 
the same phenomenon which was to be observed 
in the Yorkshire abbeys, of the pointed arch 
being used in the arcading of the nave and the 

end arch in the triforium. Was that to be 
accounted for in the same way as in England, 
viz., the employment of the pointed arch for 
constructional reasons, and the retention of the 
round arch because of its supposed better 
appearance? The only regret he had in listen- 
ing to the paper was that it should have been 
written by one who was not a member of their 
body, a drawback, let them hope, which would 
soon be remedied. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. George Aitchison, A-R.A., wished to ask 
Mr. Jackson a few questions. He was inte- 
rested in the drawings of the Temple of Jupiter 
belonging to the palace of Diocletian. The 
plaster which had only been pertially stripped 
of the dome in Adam's time, seemed eye 
permit an ins ion of the construction 
dome. He aed not know whether Mr. Jackson 
had the opportunity of seeing how the dome 
was finished at its centre. In one of the 
churches at Ragusa, so charmingly vaulted 
with circular ribe and slabs of stone, be did 
not know whether Mr. Jackson had had an 
opportunity of knowing if the long flat stones 
were jointed, or whether they were entirely 
in the vaults. In the Temple of Diana at 
Nismes, the church was vaulted in a similar 
manner, but the stones seemed to be rabetted 
out like the Gothic ribs. One of Mr. Jack- 
son's remarks was extremely true, viz., that 
in large and important towns, where the 
architects were mostly confined to the examples 
of that town, they were almost certain to be 
reproduced, and to give a strong mark to the 
architecture of the place. 

Mr. F. Percival said they had been told that 
the Campanile at Spalato was covered with 
scaffolding. When he (the speaker) was there, 

: it was one mass of scaffolding inside, and he 
would be glad to know if the main features of 
the building had not been in any way injured. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill remarked that it was rather 
the fashion to ascribe every peculiar develop- 
ment to Teutonic influence, but in the case of 
Dalmatia that influence seemed to have been 
slight. If Mr. Emerson thought of introducing 
a new style of Dalmatian art it was to be 
hoped he would give it an English feeling, just 
as the Renaissance architects did when they 
introduced the art from abroad. 

Mr. Emerson.—I did not suggest copying this 
exactly. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Jackson, in replying, said the drawings 
could remain for inspection for a few days. 
Professor Baldwin Brown had suggested 
that the apse and curious wall of the 
basilica at Salona might be part of an older 
church. The impression he had derived was 
that that was not the case, but that the oldest 
parts of the groups of buildings were some of 
the outeide chapels. The few architectural 
features of the apse pointed to its belonging 
to a later rather than to an earlier period. 
Mr. Statham had referred to the mixture 
of — and round arches. In one baild- 
ing the nave arches were inted 
square through the wall without hos — cals 
and with a slight moulding outside. That wen 
in a church which showed the Northern influence 
because it had a triforiam and distinct clear. 

story, the triforium arches being round. In 
that they saw an instance of the eclecticism 
which ran through the Dalmatian styles. 


- Mr. Aitchison had raised oa 
int about 
the dome. The interior of we ; 
: entirely filled with ane being 


sca ffoldi 
professor of Spalato had cnaleed the aman 
and had come to the conclasion that there was 
no evidence of the “eye.” Ag to the jointi 
of the slabs, the constraction of them was aos 
like carpentry than anything else. Every ba 
and pillar had a strong marble aan tee 
church, and those being rabe 


in One piece. The 
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restoration of the dome at 


Spalato was a sad story. A great deal of the 
work was much decayed and broken, such as 
the capitals, carving, corners, and entablatures 
generally. All the capitals of the lower tower 
had been restored, but the greater part of the 
entablatare of the lower tower, and nearly all 
the ectablatare and the eight capitale of 
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been done than was necessary. The meeting 
might be congratulated on the presence 
. Arthur Evans, than whom no one 
was entitied to be listened to with more 
respect when dealing with Dalmatia. The point 
touched upon by Mr. Evans, as to the work 
of Slavonic artists was a very interesting one. 
The names of severa! Dalmatian architects had 
been preserved, and those of the architects 
who constructed the doors at Spalato and lone 
were undoubtedly Slavonic. Those Slavonic 
artists were men who had been brought within 
range of the culture of the Latin cities, and 
their work had no distinctive character, but 
was like the work of the Latins them- 


required peace and tranquillity to 
the arts. ith regard to the use that mi 
be 


to 
did he think that was the pro 
art. 


r way © use 
Bat he di 


think that a 


between the art and history of the country ; 
indeed, he did not know another country in 
which that could be more distinctly traced. 
Then, again, they might notice the curiously 
eclectic way in which the Dalmatians had 
worked from the beginning, and how new forms 
and departures were constantly breaking in 
upon the purity of the existing style. Such 
innovations the purists of the time might call 
barbarisms, but, looking back on the works of 
those periods, people could now-a-days see how 
far they were from being barbaric. hey were, 
in fact, the germs of new life, and ought to 
give hope in regard to the work of the present 
day. A great deal of work was being done now 
which would shock the purists, bat when people 
looked back upon these things they would be 
able to trace all its singularities, as they were 
termed, as germs of the future life to which he 
hoped their art in time would attain. 








THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS: 


VISIT TO MESSRS. AVELING & PORTER'S WORKS, 
ROCHESTER. 


Ox Wednesday last a party of the Members 
and Associates of this Society, together with a 
number of friends, accepted the invitation of 
Messrs. Aveling & Porter, of Rochester, to visit 


their well-known steam road-roller and traction | i 


engine works at Rochester. The party included 
Professor Henry Robinson (President), Mr. A. 
T. Walmisley (vice-President), Professor Henry 
Adams, Mr. Perry F. Nursey, Mr. C. Gandon, 
Mr. J. Bernays, and Mr. Jabez Church (past- 
President), Mr. W. H. Lindsay, Mr. J. S. Tam- 
burini, Mr. R. L. Andrews, Mr. Philip Cheek, 
Mr. R. Masefieli, Mr. E. J. Hesketh-Smith, Mr. 
Wilfrid Airy, M.A.. Mr. G. Corderoy, Mr. 
Parker, and Herr Gustav Kemmann, Royal 
Prussian State Engineer. Proceeding by the 
11°42 train from Charing-cross, in a saloon 


carriage, 

Station shortly before half - past one, and 
immediately proceeded to Boley Hill 
House, the residence of Mr. Thomas 
Aveling, picturesquely situate overlooking the 
Castle keep and re-grounds. These 
admirably-kept and pleasant gardens are a 
great boon to Rochester and to the many 
visitors to the time-worn but grand old Norman 
keep, and it must be a satisfaction to Mr. 
Thomas Aveling, the present head of the firm 


seriously as it has suffered from 
as & convenient q 


for ae (the 

a cg aa of the staircases, for instance, 
ving totally carried away former 
generations in this way), is a ae 


the visitors reached  Strood|/i 


of Aveling & Porter, to know that his late 
father, Mr. Thomas Aveling, when mayor of 
the borough a few years ago, was able to gratify 
& long-cherished wish by setting on foot a move- 
ment which speedily resulted in securing the 
castle keep and grounds for the nse of the 
town. The old keep, shattered as it has been 
by military attacks upon it, and still more 
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—— from injury; it is being preserved 

, without any attempt at Msestornaion® 

which would, of course, be entirely misplaced, 

With due care it is likely long to stand “ four. 

square to all the winds that blow.” Mr. Thomas 

Aveling and Mr. Stephen Aveling very kindly 
ina very plea- 











. otherwise occupied, 
such an apartment as this, readily removable, 
forms an admirable music-room and play-room 
for children, and Mr. Thomas Aveling has, by 
the construction of this apartment, given a hint 
to occupiers of country houses which might often 
be found worth acting upon. Before leaving 
the luncheon-table, the President of the Society, 
Prof. Henry Robinson, expressed the indebted. 
ness of the members and visitors to Mesers. 
Aveling for their entertainment. 

Under the conduct of Messrs. Thomas and 
Stephen Aveling, the party then proceeded to 
workshops of the world-renowned firm of 
Aveling & Porter. We say “ world-renowned” 
cieieatin. tot-be. tenn: tone of depression of 
trade, largely caused by foreign competition, 
and when lnugubrioas forecasts sometimes tend 
to make us apprehensive for the future of 
British industries, it is ing and re 
assuring to learn that in this one industry of 
the manufacture of traction engines and road- 
rolling engines, the productions of Messrs. 
Aveling & Porter bold the field everywhere. 
Even in the United States, where their engines 
are handicepped by the cost of freight (about 
£100 per engine) and by a protective import 
duty of 45 per cent., they command the 
market by sheer force of excellence of 
workmanship. That this should be the fact 
is no marvel to those who had the oppor 
tunity of inspecting Messra. Aveling & Porter's 
busy hive of industry on Wednesday 
About 400 men are employed, and there are 
some hundreds of machine-tools of the most 
ingenious and powerful kiod at work, many 
of them actuated by hydraulic power, op 

These machine - toois, 
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reducing irregularities of wear to 4 minimum. 
By prelonging the side-plates of the firebox 
upwards, brackets for carrying the working 
parts of the engine are formed without the 
necessity of bolting them to the boiler, thereby 
relieving the boiler of external strains and, 
of course, conducing to of 

whole machine. In the foundry the visitor 
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cost of the 
engines is only from 2}d. to 5d. per ton per 
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oa sterling, were voluntarily sub- 


of heavy materials on common roads | 
by horse traction at 10d. per ton per mile, the 


Before they left the works, the visitors 
essed trials of several traction nes 
recently completed. One of them was a 
traction engine which is about to be sent to 
Bordeaux to be used in pulling a deep-running 
plough, going from 21 in. to 24 in. deep in the 
soil, through some vineyards of that part of 
France, in which deep ploughing is a necessity. 
Another type of engine tested was a traction- 
engine with double-tired spring wheels of 
large diameter, this type of engine being that 
most favoured by the docky and military 
authorities. 

After thanking Mesers. Aveling for their kind- 
ness in showing them over the works, the 


visitors proceeded to the top of the keep of 


Rochester Castle, under the guidance of Mr. | least 


Stephen Aveling, and some of them afterwards 
proceeded to the Cathedral. Thus the after- 
noon was devoted half to engineering ard half 
to archwology. After dining together at the 
Bull Hotel, Rochester, Prof. Henry Robinson 
in the chair, the party returned to Town by 
the 8:20 p.m. train from Strood Station, after 
spending a very pleasant and instractive after- 


noon. 








SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Ix the tenth annual report of this Society, 
presented at the annual meeting, held last week 
in Staple Inn Hall, as mentioned in our last, it 
is stated that though, daring the past year it 
has not had the fortane to gain any impressive 
triumphs in helping to preserve buildings of 
the first rank, the pen | has yet met with 
much success, while its failures are a proof of 
how urgently its efforte are still needed. The 
report proceeds: “ If the cases in which we are 
able to report definite results are not so many 
or so important as could be wished, it should 
be borne in mind that the Committee work 
earnestly nearly every week in the year for the 
cause of the Society, and that much of the good 
result of this labour cannot find its way into 
print. It is no light thing to aim at changing 
the sentiment of the educated part of the 
nation, even within the narrow limite in which 
we are attempting to do so. That we have 


to a great measure succeeded, the altered 4 


tone of some of our critics and the press 
generally gives us ground for believing, and we 
are not infrequently pleased at hearing echoes 
of our own arguments and our own sentiment. 
Our work cannot, however, be effectively con- 
tinned without the hearty support of our mem- 
bers. The balance-sheet at the end of this 
report will show the pressing need there is 
of our funds being increased ; and this increase 
ought to be made by the subscriptions of new 
members...... The chief work before the 
Society has always been to bring architects and 
the clergy to understand our point of view and 
to act accordingly. We wish them to havea 
fall appreciation of good buildings, both old 
and new. In writing to the Committee, a cor- 
respondent says, towards the end of his 
letter,‘ There is little chance for the 
building arts in England while architects and 
their organs take their nt line. All they 
care for is their own solfigh ends. They cut their 
own throats, for while they are so mean and 
sordid they cannot produce beautiful things, and 
it 18 no wonder that the public treat architec- 
ture with scorn. Men who can’t treat old 
work with reverence, and are blind to its beauty, 
can't do good new work.’ There is mach truth 
—— this statement. Architects, as a 
dy,—and among them we mast include the 
architect and surveyor,—are most strongly op- 
ae to the Society. They consider that it 
ould be discredited, and suppressed, if 
—a as itis ‘badfortrade.’ Nodoubt they 
ave benefited to rome extent by the ‘ resto- 
ration * movement, but in the long run it will be 
— distinctly to their disadvantage. The 
rot had the impossible task before them of 
nverting a old church into a good 
modern one. hey have made them modern 
certainly, but not good, The result has been 
that they have brought discredit upon them- 
ves, and made a large number of people 
Permanently d with architecture... . . 
'¢ idea may be formed of the need of this 

y when it is stated that in the year 1885 


ments, purchase of parsonages, and burial- 
grounds, irrespective of grants from the Eccle- 


arge | 2,577 churches were restored, being an average 
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for church building, restoration, endow- 


Commi and other sources 
Between the years 1876 and 1885, no leas than 


of 250 a year, and 819 churches were rebuilt. 
The supervision exercised by the bishops of 
dioceses and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
— o apinte to the “ap eee of this large 
of money is of the slightest : 
perfunctory character.” . scoala 








LIFTS. 


Srk,—With your permission we should like to sa 
a few words in reply to Mr. Gibson's letter manen 
ing in your issue of the 11th inst. [p. 885), 
Referring first to your footnote, we had not the 
intention to mislead your readers, and we 
think you would yourself admit that there is a 
broad line of distinction between one case where a 
specific danger is entirely absent, and another 
where such danger is present, but accompanied b 
& more or less efficient safeguarding device, whic 
is an additional complication. 
Turning to Mr. Gibson's remarks, we would first 
express our gratification that that gentleman finds 
himeelf in accord with us on the vexed question of 
pressures. With reference to the ‘second danger ” 
pointed out by Mr. Slater, Mr. Gibson writes a 
general denial of its existence, and appeals to those 
who understand the subject. Wi!l he be a little 
more expiicit? In all the best English lifts, the 
charge of pressure water, after lifting the cage, is 
a in a wee ap cane a from which there is 
escape, excep rough a passage completel 
dominated by the starting valve. The cage ee 
move till the valve is opened. In case of over- 
loading, the effect is only a greater compressing 
action on the entrap water ; but no movement 
can occur till something positively breaks. It is 
our constant practice to test our lifts by suspending 
in the cage double the maximum weight the lift will 
raise, and then lower the same slowly by the 
ordinary valve. The maximum weight should not 
be confounded with the contract weight. For 
instance, a 1) cwt. lift will probably raise a maxi- 
mum load of 12 ewt. ; and our test would be 24 cwt. 
ln actual work, this would surely be overloading. 

Now, we have given careful attention to all the 
published descriptions of the Otis lift, and have 
examined several machines after completion, with 
this particular point in view, and are thereupon 
—_ to Mr. Gibson the following ques- 

ons :— 

1. Is there in the Otis lift any positive entrap- 
ment — ‘ae charge of driving water as above 
2. Is there not a free escape for such water back 
to the source of supply, restrained only by the 
pressure in that source ! 

3. In case of enfficient overloading of the cage, 
would not the driving water be forced back, and the 
cage descend ! 

4. Could the governor prevent all motion of the 
cage, or would it only act after a speed was attained 
greater than the ordinary working speed ! 

5. Has the attendant any power to stop the cage, 
should it commence to descend under the circum- 
stances pointed out! If so, how? 

6. Is there any provision against the cage being 
brought up with a shock at the foot of the weil, 
under the assumed conditions ! 

7. Is not the speed permitted by the governor 
equal to 150 ft. per minute ! 

8. is there any appliance in the Otis lift, other 
than the governor, which will prevent motion down- 
wards when overloaded! If so, what is it, and 
where can it be seen at work / 

We should not have presumed to so catechise 
Mr. Gibson, only that he bas so often invited 
investigation and inquiry, and we feel sure he would 
not wish to confine such inquiry to those who have 
everything to learn in connexion with the subject. 

ArcuipaLp Smita & STEVENS. 


June l4th, 1837. 








MAIDSTONE BOROUGH ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 

-- d you a circular received from the 
os Rig of Maidstone, and think 
with me that it shows — 
courtesy to competitors, who must have spent 
about two rn. hard work in preparing the 
unusually elaborate drawings requi for this 


i be much obliged if some of your readers 
ee eer fag i oqeatar rar yey al 
whether we are ali made fools of. + canis 
$0 Wo quite share the Cott merely ennsonee 


their will be returned 





are entitled, in common and common fair- 
ness, to know what has been SS ae af ae 








“CRESTS.” 

Sir,—In the article u ** Crests” in your 

of June met. 9 865), the deviee of an ne preying 
upon a cradled infant is described as that of 
ancient house of Stanley. It had been er 
the crest of the Lathams of Latham, co. Lancaster - 
assuming, of course, that a particular crest can be 
legitimately appropriated by any one family. This 
device was adopted by heaters upon the 
marriage of the great Sir John Stanley, K.G., feoffee 
of the Isle of Man (he died 1414), with Isabel, 
daughter and heir to Sir Thomas or 
Latham, Kt., of Latham and Knowsley, co. Lan- 
caster. The Stanleys (Stoneley) descended from 
Adam de Aldithley, of Normandy, temp. the 
Conqueror, and the Lathams (Fitzhenry), took 
surnames from their places of residence. An 
ancient visitation of Lancashire, d ited in 
Heralds’ College, sets forth that a child which had 
been found in an eagle’s eyrie, upon the Latham 
property, was adopted by the family. The tale 
may account for the crest, or vice ver 

W. E. M. 


June 11, 1887. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


6,212, Compressed Blocks for Building. E- 
Edwards. 


This patent relates to the apparatus for i 
the blocks, which are composed of slag, gravel 
cement, lime, ke. It is claimed that the improved 
construction ensures a rapid and accurate delivery 
of the blocks as they pass from the rollers and the 
press. 

7,438, Bricks. E.C. and E. Kerry. 
According to this invention, dovetail grooves are 
formed on the faces and ends of the bricks, with the 
object of giving a better hold for the plaster; or if 
the inner sides of the bricks are turned to each 
other in the inside of wall and grouted with cement. 
the bricks cannot be drawn out, and stronger and 
better work is claimed. 


8,067, Bricks. P. J. Milligan. 


The improvement which is the subject of this 
patent consists in the method of stacking the bricks 
while being baked or fired. They are so stacked as 
to form a natural kiln, and adjoining them is a tal} 
chimney-shaft, which draws off the ucts of 
combustion. Fuel chambers, and ali the other 
arrangements used in brick-burning, are also pro- 
vided for, but the bricks are laid in an improved 
manner, differing entirely from the ordinary way. 

8,339, Facing Bricks and the Manner of 
Setting the Same. R. Steinan. 


The object of this invention is to enable the 
facing of the wall to be built with only one kind or 
form of facing brick, by which great saving of time 
and material is obtained. The bricks are formed 
hood shaped, with two shanks, being in thickness 
exactly half of the thickness of the back bricks (less 
half of the thickness of the layer of mortar). The 
shanks are placed at right-angles to each other, one 
shank serving as a facing for the wall, and the other 
as a means for fastening and building the facing 
bricks into the wail. 

13.621, Metallic Lattice-work for Ventilators, 
&ce. E. Hancock. 

According to this invention, tin is first cut into 
strips, some of them wider than the others. The 
wide ones are then folded on both sides ; then those 
that are not folded or doubled are placed the oppo- 
site way, one over and one under, those folded thus 
forming a woven fabric, or what, perhaps, may be 
better described as a basketwork pattern. 

16,697, Feed Mechanism for Logs in Vertica) 
Saw Frames. W. Buchanan. 

By this invention an extra bar or rod is fitted to 
the feed regulator and to the feed wheel of the saw- 
frame. By this means, instead of the deals being fed 
by jerky motion on to the saws, the automatic feed 
is sonal continuous, and a much smoother and 
easier feed is obtained. 

8.725, Manufacture of Pigments. J. M. 
Bennett. 

The object of the erates = cael the 

inding or crushing in pan mi e or zinc 
Salen S hich are ad for paints. A disintegrator 
‘s used instead, preferably enclosed, to prevent the 
escape of noxious dust and to permit currents of 
dried or heated air to be passed over the materia) 
under treatment. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

June 3.—8,024, J. Stevenson, Process for the 

Preservation of Woods.—8,031, R. Gould, Composi- 


tion for Distempering. 
gas tow 4.— 8.085, Ww Thom . Roofing.—8 084, 
F. Lees, Screws. —8,088, A. ttler, Electric Alarm 


Devices. 
June 6.—8,140, W. Bohm, Manufacture of Stair 





them by rail, ‘‘in ' 
pa er (not given), and without a word of 
information as to what has been done. Competitors 





the sum of 1, /900l., or nearly a million and 


Treads, Flooring, Ko, 
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June 7.—8,170, J. Hughes and J. Holdsworth, 
Substitute for Stone or Marble. 

June 8.—8,211, T. Wrigley, Preventing the 
Bursting of Water-pipes.—§,219, R. Garner, Self- 
Gushing Water-closet.—8,221, J. Hamilton, Band 
Saw Machines.—8,252, W. Lee, Circular Saws.— 
$8,266, W. Cliff and B. Peto, Brick or Building 
Biock.—8,269, H. Price, Water Meters. 

June 9.—8,316, C. Laspe, Fire Bricks.—8,318, A. 
Scrutton, Material or Compound for Paving. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

5,694, F. Griffith, Alarm Fastenings for Doors, 
&c—6,410, G. Redfern, Lime Kilns.—6,435, J. 
Woodfield, Door and Window Fastenings.—6,695, 
a ce ag eS rae wee eB Fasteners.—7,236, J. 

arwick, struction  ater-pi exposed to 
the action of frost.—5,876, A. ‘aaben and C. 
Arnold, Window or Sash Fasteners.—6,504, J. 
Johnson, Sawing or Cutting Stone. —7,036, F. Trier 
Stone-working Machines.—7,178, J. Corbett and R. 
Hardy, Manufacture of Cement,—7,37/7, F. 


Varnishes.—7,400, G. Page, jun., Chandeliers 
Gas Pendants. 





Levelling Instruments. 
XI.—PASTORELLI'S LEVEL. 





latter case, the te 
piece, the base of which is made 


the elevation shown in fig. 2 and of 


of 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months, 
7,568, J. Hookham, Locks and Latches, —10,219, 
P. Sm Access 


yth, Fittings for the Ventilation of and 
to Drains, Sewers, 


Tiles. —16,694, J. Seymour, 
6,283, A 


, ; A. and WwW. McCreary, Monu- 








el 


Sandwich (Kent) .—The last portion of the 
restoration of St. Bartho ’ 
belaiaiadiell aon lomew’s Church is now 


The nave was restored abou 
“ix yearsago. The north wall of the north c i 


bas been entirely taken down 
@ new oak roof is i 
‘benches are to be p 
ancient screen is to 
beneath the chancel arch, and 

= north arch of the “ees 
chancel fittings are of 
Oldrid Scott is the 
Deal, is the contractor, __ 


= 
= 
< 
° 





Che Student's Column. 


FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS.—XXYV. 


N Pastorelli’s instrument, the horizontal 


terns, or is dispensed with altogether. In the 
lescope is soldered to a saddle- 


axis of the telescope, and the saddie-piece is also 
rigidly fittedtothe gun-meta! stem or pivot, which 
connects it with the joint at the parallel 

In the former case, as shown in fig. 1, the tele- 
scope can be detached at the screw connexion 
»| indicated in figs. 2 and 3. By a compari 


shown in fig. 3 with the general elevation given 
in fig. 1, it will be seen that the vertical axis 
instrument, marked C, terminates 















peel Sie. ee which encircles the 
verted cup marked D, and is clamped by the 
milled-headed adjustment screws marked F fF. 
cee SPT ys cll plana 
joint, B. The parallel plate nt screws 
projections formed under 
work in corre- 





to the 


2F 
, 
5 
E 
, 
i 


ment. By loosening any two adjacent screws, 

F F, the telescope can be tilted over by hand in 

of |the required direction, until the longitudinsl 
section | bubble is in the centre of its 
run, final ustment being effected, atter 















in a 











Jose 18, 1887.] 





coincident. 
of the plate-screws are 





the ball-joint at the foot of the vertical 
thus insuring the most perfect action in 
motion of the upper parallel plate. 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE BEPORT. 
June 6, 
By A. Boorn. 

Kentish Town--161, of Wales-road, 63 
vears, ground-rent 7!.... | ga 

: By E. Ricuaups & Co, 
Balham—77, 79, = #1, Fernles-road, 86 years, 


ground.rent | . 18a, ovr 
B 

Bow—34, Parnell-roed, 
By B. Srrusow. 

Soathwark—70, St. George’s-road, 60 years, ground- 

rent 25/, ...... oe ° 
By Jouw Lanes. 

Brighton, Church-street—Freehold ground-rent of 

2M, a year .. “ si 

Jus 7. 


By Famepnorana, & Co. 
Portland.plece—5, Park-crescent, stabling, 33 
y rent 641, Ge. 6d. 
City’ of London, Shoe-lase — The Old Hed Lion 
Public- house, freehold eee ert een ewesee oe . 
Tottenham, White Hart Lane-—-The Grange, and 
la, Or. Sp., seepedteanens 
~ 4 . 
pa rey Sy , Shere-road, 69 years, ground- 
womt 76. TaBsccescesssseente eopeveses ose 
Upper Norwood, Belvedere-road-— 
70 years, ground-rent id, 10s, seeverees eet Oe Pee OEE Tee 
By Vewrrom, Bois, & Coorzs. 
Acton—12 and 13, Apsley-terrace, 81 years, ground. 
By H. N. Newrow & Oo, 
Hebowey 56, Dre Park, 8 years, ground. 
By Desuwnam, Tawsow, & Co. 
Highgate—Burfield House, freehold........ 
86 years, 


South Kensington — 6, 
22, Trebovir-road pad arn ground-rent idl. 7s... 


ground-rent 14. 
Hyde Park—87, Or terrace, 45 years, ground- 



















H. Swatimay, 



























Wee ea 























By Hoawn, Eveasvia.p, & Co, 
Gordoa Square—No, $0, 54 years, ground-rent #0, 
June 6, 


Torts & Roszers. 

Clare Market~€3 on 63, Stanhope-street, freehold 
1, Houghton.-street, sie ba 
6 and 64, Denzil-street, freehold ........... 
17 Blackmore-street, and 10, Clare court, free- 

OEE .... -ccescsssocensonteseamteiioiitibeiioiinkasieti see 
By T. Truwen. 

oe High street, 13 

ren v 690080 100080000580 00* e000 


“ee * ee ee ee ee © f 


27, Hereford - street, $3 years, ground - rent 


























By Gazonas Govupsuire, Son, & Co. 
Chelsea — $3, Halsey - street, 6 years, 
22 ame 








eeee08 





41, King’s- é3 a ee 
tert Eiadagiten Ree a some 
ground-rent 11, f sania . - 

By Mautus & Buswert 
Chelsea— 31 and 58 Eocene -road, 80 years ground. 
rent lal. ......... s a , inde 


‘eee eee © 








By Roouas, Caaruam & Co 

Fulham-road——26 and ; . 
Keer ound rent 12/. eon. _— ~street, eo yenes, 
+ Bond - street — . eos 
Pal eee orporation cmt etc 
ail — The | $OR 900 ceneeseee 
und-rent 55: J. field Club, 65 =, 


Pinhco—13, 13, and’ i4, Hindow street, 38” jours 
und 2 co ‘ eesees 














in M years... “ 
Ro ~road—Ground-rents of 1151., reversion 
Uxbridge-road. ee eo | * s e “eo ee seee ~~ te 
aon s ce of 182. 16a., rever- 








ee eee e+ cee 





By 
Sydenham—14 to 26 even, Prospect-road, years, 
ground-rent 12]. 10s. vs 


Lower Sydenham—] and CCST ree +44 FOr + 

' d-rent iu 3, Seagrave-viliaa, 63 years, 
| Be | an Btanten e 
rent 3. ics... » OS yous, grew. 


] eee * 
a 2, Sydenham-road, 82 years, ground-rent 


OF? 6900080 060604 coneccece 














WS, sanaied 
Thorsten Medi a ns 
West &mi ig reshen 

— Fee farm rente of 21, Os, bid. per 
Pethan2 won, She tee 

g Fr tadcont ER iis = 
1 sda Caulfield-road, 89 years, ground-rent 


Boadices-vilias, frechold Cie AE A 
= : 


tia os ground.rent 72, 10s 
— ee ugh Bark, 38 years, ground- 
6 Wine "-* > S89 - 2060 ne seee0 9888 C8ROR8 

Clapham Junction fi eet te Este.road, 67 years, 
B = ceteaat ~ay ° ences eee ereeer 
ground-rent + alae ws wore 


POS+ +” eee ee eet eoeere 


eee eeeeeeeese 
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The centres of the movable pute | 
placed by the makers 
‘n the same geometrical plane as the centre 
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117, 118, and 119, Latchmere-grove, ears, 
agg nal eae 28m iotiatam £220 
. Wirtem street . 
ma ; ee 210 
By C. C. & T. Mooxs. 
Limehouse, Carr-street—Stonebridge Wharf and 


House, 26 years, ground.rent 6]... 
Old Ford-road—Ground-rents of 14l., reversion in a 


Forest Gate—Ground-rents of 14/., reversion in 89 








aw a | Causeway—No. 5, copyhold.............. .... 260 
93, Brook-street, copyhold............._. 260 


‘ Fortis Green—Freebold residence and 














Ti csctetememmerssomsncgeniemesrnasssanas Stl 
rn engenre ground-rent of 18/. 8s., term 
Ratcliff —5 and ees tone 18 years... £22. 10s. 

sweow & Hazpise. 
Islington—489, Liverpool-roed, freebold.............. 500 
Upper Holloway —12, Windermere-rosd, freehold... 375 
Barnsbury — 146 158, H emingford-road, and 
= Hemingford Arms, 65 years, ground-rent 
10 and 12, Offord-road, 62 years, ground-rent 12/. m 
. lefieid-road, 54 years, ground- 

rent Gi. 6s, deedhimnoccennencenoenstes a 
Westminster—An improved rental of 1231, 14s., 
Notting Hill — 131, Clarendon. road, 63 years, 

ground-rent 8/, anes 220 

Jen 10, 
By Gopvwis & Bastry. 
Maids Hill—22, Maida Hill West, 29 years, ground- 





By 8. Hicerss. 
St. John’s Wood—14, St. John’s Wood Park, 56 
By W. & F. Hoveuron. 
Charlotte-street 


Fitsroy-square — }2), , @ years, 
ground-reat 47/.............. ; : 910 
Dorset-equare — 57, Balcombe-street, 33 years, 











MEETINGS. 
Sarvapay, Jee 18. 
Architectural Association.Visit to Cambridge, (See 
programme on p, 900.) 
Tavespar, Jcwe 23. 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. — 
AM Meeting. 
Sarvapay, Jcuwn 26. 
oe Architectural Association,—Visit to Dunferm- 








BMliscellanea. 


Sale of a Building Estate at Cromer.— 
On Monday last a large sale of building land, in 
numerous plots, took place at Cromer. Access 
to this pleasant seaside resort has hitherto been 
rather difficult, but a new order of things is 
about to obtain. Simultaneously the railway 
authorities and some of the largest landowners 
in the neighbourhood have determined to give 
effect to the powers of development which 
Cromer and its surroundings possess. The 
Great Eastern Company are at present busily 
engaged in providing increased means of 
communication over their system, whilst 
the Eastern and Midland Company are 
constructing a second line to Cromer, 
which will have a station within a short 
distance of the old church. This last-named 
line will place Cromer in direct communica- 
tion with Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and 
other large towns in the Midland coun- 
ties. Arrangements are being made for 
the sale of plots of freehold building land, 
some of them in the centre of the town, 
others in a sheltered valley between the sea 
beach and cliffs, and the woodland scenery 
inland, and others, again, on the cliffs them- 
selves facing the sea. It was a part of the 
land in the valley just named which was offered 
for sale on Monday. It comprised the first 

ion of the Suffield Park Estate, situated a 
on minutes’ walk from the sea cliffs and 
Lighthouse Hill. The property offered con- 
sisted of 172 lots. Messrs. Baker & Sons con- 
ducted the sale in a large tent which had been 
erected on the estate. On the sale commencing 
every lot was rapidly bought. The several 
lots submitted have frontages of from 18 ft. to 
20 ft., and depths of from 60 ft. to 150 ft., and 
the prices realised ranged from 251. to 50l. 
The sale included two hotel plots, one of which 
was sold for 241/., and the other for 1241. The 
total s of the sale amounted to about 
6,5001. Several of the purchasers took as many 
as eight and ten lots each, and it was 
that building would be immediately commenced 

of the plots. The stipulations pro- 
vided that no house to be erected is to be 
of less value than 200/., whilst on many of the 
plots ‘the stipulated outlay is not to be less 


4001. . 
than 300/. and Sale of Land, particulars 


: ‘ven in an advertisement on our 
tha ow ill inelade the whole of the assets 





, will 
of tbs London Land Company. 
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Registration and Technical Education 
of Plumbers in Scotland—<A meeting of 
masters and journeymen plumbers, architects, 
and builders, for the purpose of forming a 
local branch in connexicn with the system of 
registration and technical education of plumbers 
established by the Company of Plumbers, 
London, and the City and Guilds Institute, was 
held on the 8th inst., in the Town-hall, Dandee- 
There was a large attendance, those present 
representing Forfarshire, Perthshire, and Fife- 
sbire. Provost Ballingall presided. Mr. 
W. R. E. Coles, London, made a statement 
explanatory of the objects and working of the 
system of registration and technical education 
of plumbers. Dr. Anderson, medical officer for- 
Dundee, afterwards adverted to the heavy 
mortality from typheid fever and diphtheria in 


a45 | Dundee, resulting through scamped plumber 


work in many new houses erected after the 
passing of the Improvement Act. He stated 
the voluntary registration was good so far as it: 
went, but argued that registration should be 
compulsory. Mr. Stewart Robertson moved 
that the meeting approve of the system of 
registration and technical training of plumbers, 
and in view of the important position which the 
plumbers’ craft occupies in relation to the 
public health, agree to the formation of a 
local branch, upon condition that the executive 
and examiners be practically acquainted with 
the Scotch method of plumbing and its techni- 
calities. Mr. Frew, Perth, seconded, and the 
motion was cordially adopted. Professor Ewing, 
of University College, Dundee, who also ex- 
pressed approval of the proposal that the 
registration of plumbers should be compulsory, 
said that in a day or two ground would be 
broken in Dundee for the erection of a new 
technical school, and said that would be a con- 
sideration for the committee whether they 
should. not imstitute classes, applicable to 
plumbers and plumbing-work. A committee, 
with Provost Ballingall as president, was then 
formed. 

Abusing a Sanitary Inspector.—In a 
case which was heard last week by the 
magistrates sitting at Coventry, where the 
defendant, a pig-keeper, was convicted and 
fined for using obscene langnage to the Sanitary 
Inspector there,—insulting him whilst engaged 
in the performance of his duties under the 
Public Health Act, 1875,—Mr. T. Browett, the 
Town Clerk, who appeared for the complainant, 
remarked that the people who kept pigs, many 
of them honestly believed that their pig-styes, 
however filthy, were not a nuisance, and they 
resented, and occasionally they resented 
violently, any interference with pig-keeping. 
It was known to the Sanitary Committee, and, 
he thought, to almost allintelligent people, that 
that was a dangerous delusion. Fevers con- 
stantly infested the city,—they were never 
without fevers,—and they were almost as con- 
stantly traced to polluted air or polluted water- 
That people were struck down by these in- 
visible foes was as plain as if they were struck 
down by a weapon, and yet the pig-dealers 
could not be brought to believe in this truth. 
The duties of an Inspector of Nuisances, there- 
fore, were necessary, and his services of great 
importance to the public. They were also at 
times extremely nauseous and repulsive, and 
ought not to be made intolerable to the In- 
spector by conduct such as that of the 
defendant towards the complainant. 

Improvements in Enamelled Bricks.— 
According to the Bulletin de la Céramique, 
M. Laloy has patented a process for baking 
enamelled bricks, remarkable for its simplicity. 
Furnace baking being relatively expensive, he- 
bakes in moulds in the open air, as is usual in 
Flanders for ordinary bricks. He mixes with 
the clay a certain proportion of dust from coke, 
coal, or any other combustible substance, which 
is diffused throughout the mass by the kneading 
machine. The moulded and dried products 
receive the enamel colours according to the 
usnal methods, and are laid in a pile according 
as the fire rises. The baking is said to be com- 
plete, and the vitrification of the coating 

ectly homogeneous. 
Perhe Cement Trade in Germany.—The 
German cement industry (notably that of 
Silesia), has benefited by the re-opening of the 
Roumanian market, through the of com- 
merce between the two nations. The he 
Zeitung remarks that the EB article which, 
on account of low see t, has been in a 
favoured position for some — now 
energetic opposition from the product. 
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Church Restoration in London.— The 


Church of the Holy Trinity, Little Queen- 
street. Holborn, which was built about fifty 
some additions and improvements effected 
from the designs and superintendence of 

Mr. C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A.. Museam- 

street, Bloomsbury. These include the unusual 

but most successful change in position of the 
altar from east to west,a matter which was 
most carefully considered, and not carried out 
till the sanction of all the authorities was 
obtained, and a faculty duly issued after inquiry, 
but a change of arrangement which might well 
be followed by many other churches where the 
frontage is towards the east with entrance 
lobbies right and left of the Communion-table, 
as was the case in this Little Queen-street 
church. The western gallery and useless en- 
closure beneath, and a strip of each gallery, 
north and south, being removed, a wide space 
was obtained for a raised chancel enclosure, 
with pierced stone parapets; the organ, formerly 
in this western gallery, being placed on the 
north, and vestry screens on the south side, 
the old pulpit and desks being cut down in 
height and refixed. The new chancel stalls 
in oak were carved by Robinson. The tiles 
for the sacrarium were supplied by Mesars. 
Carter & Co., and those elsewhere by Mesars. 
Simpson (for Maw & Co.). The stained glass 
(the gift of Mr. Bateman) for the new 
window over the altar is by Mesars. Moore 
& Co.—On the 25th of May was laid the 
foundation - stone of St. James's Church, in a 
fast-growing suburb which is locally designated 
West Hampstead. Mr. A. W. Blomfield is the 
architect, and the contractor is Mr. J. Woodward, 
of Finsbury. The design isin the Early English 
style ; the materials are red brick with Portland 
aud Bath stone dressings ; the capacity, 1,000 
worshippers. A grant of 1,000/. has been made 
from out of the Bishop of London’s Fund, and 
Mr. James La Fontaine subscribes 2,000/. 
towards the whole cost, which is estimated at 
$,300!. These subscriptions bring the present 
contributions up to a total of nearly 6,000/.—— 
Designs for the decoration and restoration of 
the chancel of St. Philip’s Church, Camberwell, 
have been prepared by Mr. H. P. Burke 
Downing, architect, and the work is being 
carried out under his supervision as the Jubilee 
memorial of the parish. The decorations in oil 
will be executed by Mr. R. Davison, of Mary- 
lebone-road. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.—-A general meeting of the members 
of the Associates’ Sketching and Art Club was 
beld on Monday evening, the 13th inst., at the 
Society’s Rooms, Croft’s-chambers, Infirmary- 
street. After the usual business, there was an 
interesting discussion on the sketches prodace: 
during the past month, amongst the most 
creditable of which are Mr. F. W. Bedford’s 
“Interior, Gains h Manor House,” Mr. 
J. W. Twist’s “Old Font and Cover, Selby 
Abbey Church”; Mr. A. E. Dixon’s “ Lamb 
Hall, near Drighlington” ; and Mr. W. Carley 
Hall's “ Chapter House, Kirkstall Abbey.” The 
drawings will remain on view to the public 
<= et the 17th inst. 

tecture at Universi é, 
London.—The prizes annually ecto 
fessor Roger Smith for the best set of sketches 
illustrative of the subjects of the lectures on 
architectare during the session have just been 
awarded. In the art class the first prize falls 
to Mr. John Borrowman, jun., the second to Mr. 
Harold Lander, and the third to Mr. Herbert 
Winny. In the science class the first prize is 
gained by Mr. Ernest A. Riintz, and the second 
by Mr. R.S. Maynard. By the courtesy of the 
Directors of the Crystal Palace, the studenta 
of these classes, to the number of nearly thirty 
paid @ visit,on Friday, the 10th inst., to the 
Fine Art Courts at the Palace; some of the 


most remarkable of thei . 
out by the Professor. ir contents were pointed 


Gillingham. —A large ulati i 
sprung up within the last ae Gale 
ham, on account of ite proximity to the Chathan 
Dockyards, it is found necessary to ide i 
creased church accommodation. A Savane 
mittee has therefore been formed to build 1 
new church to be called St. Barnabas, te 
Messrs. J. E. K.& J. P. Cutts have been i 
structed to prepare plans. The church is to 
seat 600, and to cost about 8.0001. Gillingham 
pA ny quarters of that curious sect the 
a tes, who are building a large temple 


years ago, has been recently re-opened, after 


(June 18, 1897. 


kk ——————_—_—_—_—_——_——— 


the Ist of June, Mr. Thos. Morgan, F.S.A., in 
the chair. It was announced that the Associa- 
tion had been invited to hold the Congress for 
1888 at Glasgow, and that the invitation had 
been provisionally accepted. The Rev. Pre- 
bendary Scarth exhibited a hoard of bronze 
implements recently found at Penseymoor, near 
Neath. The articles were much worn, and 
appeared to be the stock-in-trade of a founder. 
Mr. Loftus Brock, F.8.A., exhibited a perfect 
example of rare Sieberg ware obtained from 
Germany of similar pattern to what is some- 
times found in excavations in London. Draw- 
ings were sent by Mr. J. T. Irvine of a small 
cup of green glass not unlike Roman work, but 
more probably of Early Saxon date. It was 
recently found in a coffin with an interment 
at Peterborough Cathedral. Mr. Walter 
Myers, F.S.A., described some curious bronze 
buckles of Etrascan date and other per- 
sonal ornaments found near Ancona. A 
paper was then read by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, 
F.8.A. (Scot.), on the “ Antiquity of Fonts.” 
The existence of church fonts of earlier date 
than the Norman Conquest was proved by refer- 
ence to many existing examples, some — 
inscriptions, as at Potterne, Wilts, or co 

with interlaced ornament as at Penmon, Deer- 
hurst, and other places. At Bingley, Yorkshire, 
is a curious font with a Runic inscription, and 











British Archmological Association.— 
The closing meeting of the session was held on 























MET 
oe ALS (continued), 04. @.5 4, 
Straits fon 102 15 06 
Australian ...... » 103 0 "s } ; 
—" ingots SPE ST HOO R ee OER ERE ORS Cee 106 0 0 0 0 0 
English sheet etn ccssessercesenscn tO 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OILs, 
Linseed ee ° ton 20 10 0 22 
Cocoanut, Cochin FO CO ORR He eee ete t He4 ees = 0 33 ’ : 
eavece © & 5&6 6 
Paim, Lagos , ~ 3110 0 9 
Rapeseed, English pale .... ~ HOO a8 
s° brown Tee eet onee deed eT 22 10 0 22 15 0 
POEROM ..ccercssccrssreersn, B1 5 0 22 6 4 
Tallow and O1iM@ ....ccccrserssersveeeeee 26 0 0 46 6 nt) 
0 OB. nnrcrcroreorsersesnenoee 5 0 0 8 0 0 
“a refia a" ~- § 0 0 128096 
American, in casks .........0Wt. 196 #19 9 
_s re . barrel 
Ra ab abe sas a 9140 061 
Archange! —_ ow O11 6 @ 3 ° 





ce 


otter... 








TENDERS 


BEDFORD.—For the erection of shops in 
for the Trustess of St. John's Heapltal.” Mens Gare. 
Antheos, architects and surveyors, Bedford :— 























. £1,900 0 6 
M Bros. Lea? 0 0 
8. Foster eoene 1,855 0 0 
os bos 1,852 0 0 
G. pencunenninindiiebilineanbiibbnitines 1508 0 0 
J. Smith ... ** “ ad . 1,847 0 0 
J. P. White .. zee 1e43 0 6 
Coleman & Pathers ... c..cccceccscceecss 182810 0 
Weoartem B Wetee  oscccccccccscesteescsces 1.819 0 6 











BEESTON (Notts).—For erection of » double villa, &t. 





























at Little Billing, Northants, and at Patrishow | Joba's Notts. Mr. J. Bindon Carter, 
inscriptions in Saxon uncial characters occur. | pam .— Chambers, Market - place, Notting. 
The second was on the “ Excavations of Oscroft & Lebram £300 0 0 
the Site of Poughley Priory, Berks,” by Mr. H. ye emiaeineitnnetveianen 845 0 0 

J. Reid, F.S.A., which have recently been carried 7 @ tan - oo : 
out by the lecturer. The plan of the John Ocoper ..... testo 732 0 0 
church has been recovered in It is not RTE 722 0 0 
truly Orientated, but three interments found S iecheae se cecareenenenne eoeees a 4 . 
in the chancel are so placed. Two thigh-bones Gilbert & wre " e770 0 
were found arranged in the form of a St. ae pete NS ae on ° . 
Andrew's cross over one of the intermente. TH. Attewsil ( severe ~ “) eae oe. @ 
— —_——_—— Nottingham. | 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





































































































TIMBER. 2.s.4 &. s. 4. 
Greenheart, B.G. ton 610 0 710 0 
Teak, E.I. eed 8 00 1300 
at on U.S. ..........f0teube © 8338 098 0 

Canads . load 8 0 0 6410 0 

Birch ,, . ——_ -o1!. 2a 

Eim_ si, i ub ens 4.ms 

Fir, Dantsic, 2c. .. 1100 4086 

Osk ,, Se ee a a 
Canads ... 300 600 

Pine, Canade red 200 $810 @ 

‘a . 2100 €10 0 
8t. Petersburg ; ° ° 5 10 ° 
Wainscot Riga. ce 2 08 Oee 
tinitim_ aie. 3090 
Deals, Finland,2ndandist...std.100 700 8 0 0 
- #th - ‘ 610 0 610 0 
Rigs 3 610 0 70900 
St. Petersburg, ist yellow ......... 8o0o0iim289od96 
- ah i238 388 

. J 
Swedish —m i200 888 
White Sea 700 46868 
Canads, Pine, ist ~» 600 HOO 
on »» «aad 10 0 0 16 0 O 
se ste, Ears 600 900 
oo ««.-—«s pace, 1st ......62.-20008 ne B®. 4: 4S. 89 
io Srdand@nd...... 69090 F790 0 

Dealse—New Branswick, &c. ......... 600 610 0 

Battens, all kinds ...... wu £9086 Bw 

Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 

pared, First ... 0680 O11 0 
Second ....... siemens 066 O7e6 
Other qualities ...., . @60 060 

Cedar, Cubs ..... wi foot 0 0 8 08 0 3 
Honduras, &&. 903 00 
Australian oe 003 008 

uit: omg, eae EPID senenneesengeantbniece - 2 ; : ; : ; 

: O, cargo average ...... 

Mahogany, cargosy..... 003 080 4 
se eerece 0 0 + 0 0 sf 
Honduras - am 8&3: Sa 28 

wang © gute heamrehweem e@ 8s 897 9 

on, = ton 8 00 lO O 

Box, Turkey ene 228 eS 

Satin, St. Domingo  .......0:<00. fot 9065 00 9 
Porto Rico ‘. co & os ¢ 010 

Walnut, Italian eoon8 0 0 & 

METALS. 

lzow—Bar, W in London...ton 47 6 415 0 
” picket $3% $38 
Bheets, in London ......... $15 0 810 0 
. eeeceee 0 0 
Neilrede se ns” SU OR 6 
Bri cake and ingot .........ton 4210 0 48 0 0 
Srmcieaen 400 410 0 
- strong SOP SSC TREC Cee eee Pee eereee BO 0 0 0 0 0 
_ Cail, bars scitsetninonitinettabnate we 4 . 3910 0 
m site Marat FOC OSE E HOSE ROOER OS . 0 0 0 
‘g, i ton 1276 000 
Rn coma trad embed once 4 6 000 
Sheet, PORE HBRE AE REEEEOOB OTR 12 6 18 17 6 
Bilesian, crecesesccecccens tO 1419 @ 1418 © 

| aaniwh e 410 0 Mia 6 





























0 6 
woes 096 
veeee* 0 0 
. 0.0 
06g 
: 0.98 
. 0 ; 
. —— 0 
W. Beton, , igs tee 
W Sere nee Be SS 
tice ae. 6 6 
ee ee ae ee & ; : 
F. Slater, Derby (s a a 2 
BRISTOL.—For and constructing new road end 
= , for Mr. J. B, Hasell. Mr. Herbert 
rr Wide ccs ai 0 
W. Charch.......... idipentieabimcentunateesaioe S17 15 
R. Wilkins & Gomes .............60-.-sceseeenes 20s 
Eastabrook & Sons ae" pie ae: © 


























0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Beachim & Belmont ....0....+0.<c0.cs0s+ 273 19 6 

T. R. Lewis .. , 700 

Daraford & Son a ee OO 

G. Humphrey ee ae @ © 

gS Cn nmigmmag on a Ne eae he 

J. Perrott (accepted).............-0.0.. 230 0 0 

sa tancaasnionereys - \ tie: ae: 8 © 
All of Bristol.) 











BRISTOL.—For new 


























ee en, hake, . ™ : 

— 

. Young gies 8 8 

East : & Bons ...... eas 177 ° : 
= Scene Soe Cra ““* 370 0 0 
i. Wilkins & Sons yee 0 0 
J. Perrott 156 12 0 
T. R. Lewis .. we @ 0 
W. Charch ( ) sesresesecsecesee ane 169 15 7 

All of Bristel, | 





























BRISTOL.—For additions to the of the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Redland-road, Mr. Herbert J. Jones, 
cy First portion, Second portion. 
R. Wilkins & Sons ... 2244 0 0 
G. Humphreys ......... we U0 CUO 
J. Perrott . 222 0 0 
Eastabrook & Sons ... 219 0 0 2 
. # R. Lewis.... ** 187 0 0 eee £337 0 if 
{All of Bristol,} 


BUCKHURST HILL.—For alterations to Nos. 4 to? 


ore Queen’s-road ; 1 to @ (inclusive), oad ; 
7 asive), 
to 8 (inclusive), Albert-sead, Berth, Z2to 7 (inel 
—_ i 6 0 
2. ee eee Te ze ons 0 0 
Steel Bros. 1,435 0 9 
£- FS. a he : 
, John — eee 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 



















































































LONDON.—For erection of =~ s Arms ic-house 



















































































Epit Ldverté , and two shops, C M Wyleon & 
of in thie Number, Lon * ee ee 7 
. J. Jerrard £4,490 0 0 
COMPETITIONS. ws ik eat eNenaotE ways 
meni eere Saran a eC cH o 8 
5 | ad Premium, Page. forte 4,175 0 0 
| PORER ci Lambie 4°66 0 0 
sainesiiiies 4000 0 0 
Technical School, Stockport .... ee ‘ | NS oe Jey 8 ii, 3. Chappell” 3,872 0 0 
a * 
CONTRACTS. LONDON .—For —— down and re-building the 
ene premises No, 17, Catherine - street, Strand, for the 
- | — _. be ‘late Fang Horace Jones, Kat. Mesers. 
iltiem 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. lees ~ Surveyor, or Tenders to be RSG Bae» oo hea n, 10, South-street, Finsbury, 
S . ; James Morter .. £28387 0 O 
ee ee | SEeite ce 8 8 
Materials, AC. ....00c-sscersereeeseeescesececeness| SURE VOGEFY............ Norrington ......... J $3 ritehard & Son ...........<.e00 8 
sg eer sssctesieaiiil sissies ain Chelmsford Local Brd. C. Pertwee... — i. é Edward Conder ...... ROR. 7s ° ° 
Alterations, &c., to Premises... Chelsea, &c., Hall Be gre 7382 0 0 
Society en J. F. Goody ....... Jane 22nd | xii iene: eee 
Erection of Lock-up, &c., Betteeten... ool Goeeey Hertford ic eee mith ......... June 23rd ii, 
Boad Maki eneeee teereee: thamstow . Ridings....... ‘ ii 
New sentign 0 GRORMUMIEE coscsencss ai osinees Great Western Ry. Co te, ecm ees Y > LONDON. rag g2e-fitting work at the “Lord Hill,’” 
aenias Weillie...-incaiontasiainaions diana | @t, Yermouth Cor....... J, W. Cockrili Jenedtth jit, | YS*ertoo-read 
Additional Buildings, &c,., Ambulance Station Met. Asylums Board... A. & C, Harston . do. | id, J. Bigg ... oe £114 0 O 
Gas Works .... || Mountain Ash Local Bd. G. W. Stevenson & Son June 27th ii a oy i each cvseene 102 3 0 
Covered Service Reservoir ais qinsietniiniinnainiings dene |T.&C. Hawksley ...... do, ii Winn ... sonenccose ove 102 0 0 
Painting and other oa "pane Asylum . ie Asylums 12 4 C. rey pikicnices do. | ii, 
Movable Street Fire Stations . delentictennntiel Local Board... T. » Courcy Meade ... do. | ii, N 
Sewering, Levelling, &., to Roed cessevvoernvee:| Hamwell Local Board | OfRiel veescseccseescsnuec, Jone 20th | xii. | 3. Gisele” Tin Bethe Bis ee enant. ter Mie. 
Repairs —t Alterations . sevesteseesseseeee, L@Wisham Bd. of Works do, do. xii, Messrs. Grimaldi & D — 
Jobbing Work... .......+» — vores») Tottenham Board do, do. | xis ovey (accepted) ... £1,705 0 0 
Ke- _— nat Footbridge... nactnnmactitnenpnanadaiti Chelsea ey ae eee de yoy | ii 
Iron Fencing ........» rensenreneaenereneensns. | Rochester poration © do, | ii ee For alterations to Nos. 239, 241, 2 
Infants’ School . sevenscenseeversseseescaseacessess| WOlthametow School | Manchester - road, Cubitt Town, —— 
Board . W. A, Longmore......... do. | xii. Fictcher architect :— 
Macadam ...00..+-+-+000. oi ossueseeeses |Toxteth Park Local Bd. | John Price................. June 2%h | ii. Schooling & Wood » £335 10 0 
Stone for Macadamie'ng .........<++... wath eenatinene oe  & % "aaa Jane 30th | ii. Powell ...... Re Pa 
Jubilee Clock Tower, wesend ....... oo-| ThsOuunbaen | J. DOBRICB...cccccreccesee ses do. | xii, Steel Bros. (accepted) 175 0 0 
Stecchesper's Dees , &e., Harwich ......... ee tacaties ouse Cor. ...... | Ga ease aa do. | xin. 
nihtihstediiieanienabeontnnt eae Ft ee a t | xii, ‘ 
yrirden Drill Shed, Kelene of Lewia RRR "apap to ag i. LON DON.—For alteration at ant and Dragon, 
Caretaker’s Cottage .. ee Ce Board... T. de Courcy Meade... July 4th | xii, | Hackwey-road, for Messrs. Francis Son. Mesers. 
Erection of Buildings . cendonhinibneipenataentooebinnaice Counties’ Asylm ' Alexander & Gibson, architects, Great f Age ilo. — 
— for Idiots............. | R. F. Vallance July 6th xii. Jackson & Todd ......... . £319 0 0 
Sowenage Werke — isseonel cin BB. A, B. Lathoae ......0......c00- do. ii. John Beale 270 0 0 
Reba Cemetery: vandary-W winnnanl rt ari [, ee July 7th | xii. 
New Head Post-O eoters Disteies evvee | Com, of H.M, Works... do July Sh | xii, 


Rebuilding Hospital, ml Welbeck street, RS The 


daly lith = xii, 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 









































Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. te be ia. | Page. 
Check of the Weel sncciesnescseuinetsnernnesénens eee | Ringston-on-Thmes Cor. Not stated ............ June 2h | rvi. 
Surveyor, &c., of Gas and he ee yaa pensaiinae Mountein Ash Loc!l. Bd.) 2500., Be... June 27th = xvi. 
lospector and Surveyor's Assistant. awe | Chelsea Vestry ........... Ne | Jane 3th § xvi, 
Clerk of the Works ......... seeseceeee| astern Counties Asylm’ | 
for Idiots .. Not stated ............ } July @th = xvi 
Clerk of the Works ...... . ...| Cambridge Imp. ¢ Com, 21. ba. weekly | Not stated ... | xvi 
Borough Surveyor ... Canterbury Cor. a xvi 
CAERLEON (en). — Por oo * Upper, HATFIELD.—For erection of One Bell Hotel and 
School, Caerleon, N 4 ee Mon. E. A. Drayhborse public-house at Hatfleld, for Mesers. Prior, 
architect, pein Quantities by the — L Ried, &Co. Mr. W. D. Church, architect :— 
One Bell. Drayhorse, Total. 
7. 5 vane, Pontnewynydd — £5,077 we Godden & Co........00. £3,485 ... vo. £4,308 
Dif Jones & Co” » Gloucester...... 4,959 5,062 Dove Bros. ......ccn.s-0+: $216 ... 700 ... 3,975 
hank, W , Bristol .....-... 25 $700 6, bcscnidenesiiin 3.177 ... 725 .. 3,902 
H. A. Forse, Hill, Bristol 425 4,59) 5,016 PE 9, ~~ penne 3,197 ... G84 ... 3,881 
G. Drew Cc we seevereene 306 4,58) 4,915 Ww. Sharmar 3,159 A+ . 3,853 
C. ~e Oxon ....... S36 4,478 46,912 Fairhead & Son ........ 3.128 ... 718 ... 3,846 
phd raed ome —— . oo oon RE ciicilsntisacconiets 190... 685 ... 3,825 
Linton, Newport, steve 4,299 ollow 10 ... 685 ... 3,795 
Stephens & Bastow, Bris'ol ......... 2 4,200 —< x ad 5, 
Wm. Bleckburn, ioupent,’ Sica c yok oes yr KENSINGTON .—For decorations at No. 1, Courtfield- 
John Burgoyne, Bisenavon ......... 455 3,990 4,366 South Kensington, for Mr. Robert ‘Morley. Mr. 
Wm. Price, Newport, Mon. ....... . 45 3.008 4343 . Seckham pl ah ott architect ;— 
Exors. W. Gradwell, Barrow ...... 3°0 3,895 4.265 J. Mears* . . £659 0 0 
H. hae hang S3.¥76 4,261 J. Enderby 685 0 0 
C. Miles Koupert, eS bw 4,145 Se i, SEIN snnisnmicaniinsancvesctenns vow. 876 0 © 
(Architect's estimate on C.... £6,197 138, 4d. } Patman & Fotheringham .. 565 0 0 
A. Tower (alone). T. W. Heath, Earl's Court 61615 0 
B. School with belleote ® Brror in cast: should have been £550. 








Church-street 
. mony eg ta C, Besumont. Mr. ~~ 
suiieiali i ‘ ‘ 0 0 
Knight & Benuett ...... ‘4 375 0 0 
Waller (accepted) ___ .. 374 0 0 








ENXFIELD.—For erection of villa residence at Church. 
nous, Satie, Mr. Gilbee Scott, architect -— 









































shes & Co ° 0 

rivener & Oo..... inne 3, 660 

T. Boyoe...... "et eeeees OF FOE SOO EER ER* Dee eee Ree 2,185 0 0 

Field & Som ae un SI O86 

0 OUND sesssrantiboeenaniin a, on 2: @ 

W.Shurmar sini Zi 0 0 

Harris & Wardrop stnane 2,150 0 0 

sirhead &8on.,............. ww 2,9) 0 0 

T, & W. D, Patman . 3082 0 0 
of PALISVILLE (Be (Eesex).—For the erection of » block 
R to be known as the 
Baton reed for the West Ham 
Fe Mr. J. T. Newman, architect, No. 2, 
Sensart, B.C, Quan! by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & 

Hearle & Son ... . £13,474 0 0 

G. J. Hosking -. vovee 19,384 0 0 

7, Cathey ~ ere + 13.284 0 0 

J. M ig a et eweweee #4 08 eke ees 13,180 0 0 

* OT TUT...scusssigisinptensdiabieiindisatuciss 12, 00 

oy Maot REE 00 

iz - Gregar* ,.. 12, 0 0 























KETTERING.—For the erection of six houses in 
Kettering, for the es “* Manchester 

Order of Oddfellows.” Mr. H. A. Cooper, architect. 
Quantities supplied by the architect :— 




















LONDON.—For alteration and additions to No. 37, 
Cleveland-sequare. Mr. W. Jacomb Gibbon, architect, 


Great James street :-— ¥ 





Wilkinson & Co. . poaneccotecmnacccencce See @ © 
SIDI scssichancoiunainainminmenennsiinaiinen Se: 
Rayment & Son é 548 0 O 
Gibbin & Son .. eesndithiuiiettaiasniiinn “na, ae 
Nunn (accepted) ... o . 45 00 








LONDON .—For alterations and additions te No. 44, 
Cleveland-square. Mr. W. Jacomb Gibbon, architect :-— 
0 





ETS £355 0 

Chapman 648 0 0 
| TE IR ES ES ie 555 0 0 
Nunn . 544 0 9 
Gibbin & Son (accepted) . quasenentocwnednte 525 0 0 





LONDON —For the erection of iron staircase from the 
Victoria Embankment to the Charing Cross footbridge, 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works. Sir J. W. Bazal- 
gette, engineer :— 














J. Mowlem & Co....... snenee £1,519 0 0 

Newton Chambers & Co...... 1323 0 0 

Gardiner, Anderson, & Clark ......... 1,330 0 0 

John Jeffreys.. 1,194 0 0 

F. Bird & Co.* 1,150 0 0 

Charleston Foundry Ge cccce one 796 12 0 
* Accepted, + Withdrawn. 





NEWCASTLE-ON TYNE.—For additional farm build- 
ings, &c., for the Visiting Justices to the City Lunatic 
Asylam. Quantities, &c., by the architect, Mr. Arthur B. 


Plummer :— 
Walter Scott, Newcastle (accepted)... 2684 0 0 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For six shop-fronts and other 
ea at Bolton -terrace, Newport, for Mr, C. 


"Joba Linton, Newport 20) 0 0 
[No competition. } 








NEWPORT (Mon.)—For the erection of new Children’s 
Jubilee Ward and . = % oe the Fo Peay ge (Mon.) 








Infirmary. Messrs. W. awckner, 
oem New children’s Additions 
Jubilee to 
Ward, mar ~ -yola 
J. Goldsworthy, Newport ...... £1,859 0 0 ... 
B.C. Jones & Co., Gloucester 1,784 tt a. 
G. Wilki s, Newport ecsceneoeeee 1,698 10 0 ... #2 
Inwood, Malvern ... . 1,550 0 0 .. 37¥ 
C. Miles, Newport ; 1.637 0 0 ... 408 
Wm. Price, Newport ............ 1401 00... #7 
Blackburn, Newport............+ 145 00 ... #5 
Gradwell, Barrow-in- Furness... 1,469 0 0 .., #7 
Linton, Newport ..........0+. 1,425 0 0 .., 470 





NORTH KENSINGTON.—For the erection of parish 
hell for the Parish of Christ Church. Messrs. J. E. K. & 























Cutts, architects :— 
“ gf teen ening Bros... mina me 2. 
OETIBB oecceccccccs csccecooccoscccocese 11230 0 0 
J. Holloway ........-.+:.. inns eee 3 
Lathey Bros. (accepted) . 1080 0 0 
ORWOOD. ines constraction of swim - baths, 
Upper Norwood, for the Norwood Public Hall a 


J. Watt, architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
~ Honghton and Robert Honey Were — —s 
H. Li, Holloway ....0.-0+ecceneneererenenes 
J. Smith & Some ...cc0-....cseeneesereenes aries 0 0 
Pusey & Lumley, <= stag 
Oxtord-street ee wea . 
Cole ....0 . nenenetiianes 











A. W. Bruin, Ketteri , £1,054 0 0 
Sth Manby, } Kettering wuneee a 1,951 0 0 
William Clow, Brought . 1935 16 0 
J. Goode, Kettering ... 1,010 0 
Jno. Bellamy, Kettering .. 1,007 0 0 
H. F. Henson, Kettering .. o92 0 0 
Fred. Barlow, Rothweil..... . 95 0 0 

Henson, Kettering .......----- 0 0 0 

C. & F. Henson, Kettering .. oa3 0 0 

Charles Sharman, Kettering ........... 975 0 0 

Margetts & Neal, Kettering® ....... . 20 00 

* Accepted. 

RTTERING.—For the erection of two houses, The 
ecccloner Kettering, for Mr. H. V. Bird. Mr. H. A. 
Cooper, architect. Quantities supplied by the archi- 
ee Bricklayer, £e, 

Ino. Coltman, Kettering (accepted) ... 2319 0 0 

Carpenter and Joiner. 

Samuel ay Kettering .....ccere —_ < s. : 
yay ond et cal .. 8 6 
Plumber, &e. 

G. Dorr, Kettering.......+-.--soerreeees » : 
; & Sona, Kettering... m3 0 6 
B Soop Northampton (ac: septed)... 69 0 
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PENGE—For the ealargenent of the Melioreet| PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


School, (Greenwich AO), by 400 places, " a 














*ee' T. Simpson £3,744 09 0 
. 7 J el 7 
6. 3 Riek nemeenveoe OO 8 8 CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
J. BC. Bowye?........ccecer-sornnerennnees 3,206 
C. Wall ........ccoeesssensenenesaneneveneonens 3,018 ; : 
, Johnson®. 2,960 


® Recommended by the Works Commi nmittee for sccept- 
ance, subject to the usual conditions. 








. sorati iti the 

PIMLICO. — For alterations and additions to 

Windsor Castle Hotel, Wilton-road, Pimlico, for Mr. 8. 

Raven Mr. H. I. Newton, architect, 17, Queen Anne's 

Gate. Westminster :-— 
Ww 


Nora. —The responsibility of articles, 
public meetings, reste, of course, heat em mae 

















OO ay : : "SO Seager mene eee loations. 
oy arent: Wi 1,565 0 0 been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 
Burman & Sons............. Sones: yo : : Uterary and artistic u 
Hart ilock —— J Be iam,,_ should 
Smith, Belgrave-square (sccepted)... 1,349 0 0 otdoensed te THE PUBLISHER. und met te Bane” we 








PUTNEY.—Fors new road called “ Chelrerton-road,” 
with sewer, connerions, manholes, b Soa the | SPECI AL (eee ce ADVERTISE. 
British Land Company, Limited, on their Putney Stetien | oo —* , & Bu. tore TEN pee —“\; 1 























Estate. Mr. Heary B. Michell, surveyor :— DAY mornings. CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 
Killingback, Camden Town ............ £1,075 © © The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS TESTI. 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington......... 1°58 0 0 MONLALA, Ge. left ot the Ofice te reply to Advertiooments, en 1 BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
Dunmore, H arunty attinmnpenatatianiah ~ : mattis WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUN D. 
Harris, Camberwell ...........-.++.csesene 4 
Bloomfield, Tottenham ....s.ces----c--- — ee bee on RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 0O., Lo, 
Jackeon, Legtom .......ccccscseses.ccesnes s"e Covent Garden. 
Shesae. Wasnene sustatataetiimmaett a5 0 0 Preset arse ee ab ated de Coneman, Wires. 
Wilson. Walthamstow ..........-.....0 aa C8 CO eover postage. 
Peill, Bromley, Kent (accepted)... 844 0 0 Bath Stone. 
AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN Cim- | Pictor’s Monks’ Park. Combe Down. 
READING .—For the estien of new cow-house, stores, | CULATION, is issued every week Corsham Down. Stoke G : 
&c., Whitley Rise, Mr. C. B, Stevens :— ——_— Wi 
3. 8. Lewis, Castle-street, Readi . £00 0 0 ~ > showing Boundaries of Serveyors Box Ground. insley Ground. 
9 * kcoupted. [No secon ay MAP OF LON cam, Districts. “The four’ Shevta, inte Down. Weat Wood. 
H b, 18th, and S04) “" ICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 
READING.—For rebuilding stores and cart-sheds for NT Oe ee ee eee Se Seis \ 





Mr. C, Merchant :— 
G. 8. Lewis, Castle-street, Reading*® .. 2110 0 0 
* accepted. [No competition.) 





SA WBRIDGEWORTH. — For the erection of new 
barley kilns. &c., at Sawbridgeworth, Herta, for Messrs. 
Barnard & Co. Messrs. Davison, Inskipp, & Mackenzie, 
architects, 5, Bedford-row. Quantities by Mesars. R. L. 
Curtis & Sons :-— 














P. Miitete, Wemh...<:-ccose cccescgemenecs Ge ee 

J. Morter, Stratford .................... 2,175 0 0 

Barton & Son, Sewbridgeworth ...... 2,174 0 0 

T. W. Smith & Son, Islington ......... 2,148 0 @ 

J. & A. Brown, Braintree.............. 2,000 0 0 
TEDDINGTON.—For s house for Mr, C. T, Dyne- 























Barchell. Messrs, J. B. K. & J. P. Catta, archi- 
tects -— 
J.Tyverman ...... niecabundade - £23,808 0 06 
5. TOEOEED .ncnuninimnnnininnl Bee ee 
= 4 sdiadiiidicitiaiiaiasaslilegdiiaalimadd ao 0 0 
GROG TROGB. .cocsecencsestaciens Eee oe 
W. Hickinbotham sows 2,470 0 @ d Btapes imate to | | London 
TNE icdecstemeinadiontin - 23,487 0 0 muioes quates So enw Tass os By abe , 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvr. 
CPPER CLAPTON. = For tin oS R. CULL & BON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. i ge 
Clapton r_ Jd. Hamilton, erchitect -— . Doulting Pree Stone prices, ‘ 
Godtrey . _s. eee. etbiibecmteteatiine _ 0 06 GLAZED BRICKS HILL STONE, dreas 8. & J. STAPLE, 
‘ston urton, Kingsiend ............... 0 0 asst HAM 
Bowden & Son, Walthamstow... 350 0 0 E OATES & GREEN, HALIFAX. LUE LIAS LIME Cet Lies Movsheata 
W. Shurmur, Lower Clapton ............ 348 @ @ LAZED 6RICKS eer agg ae ioe B 
Bricks Sanitary Tubes, Rarthern , Catt 
and Pig Troughs, Horse eens Amteoeiin 5 


WOKING.—For new memorial bouse for six Indian | P*tent Flesh Tank. ¥ Bricks, Patent Ventilating Gullies 
students at the Oriental Institute oking. Mr. Williem ani Patent Chimney Pots for Down ta. 
I. Chambers, architect -— ‘ bis Copies 


oo London tas— 
George Shears, Maybury (accepted)... £99) 0 0 R. CULL & 80N, Pulsecten belifines. B.C, 


WOKINGHAM (Berks).—For the erecti of ¢t < 
bouses, Lenabesennanantans Mrs. J. Sester o— ate BLUE BRICKS. 
G. 8. Lewis, Castle«treet, Readi ’ 608 THE KETLEY BRICK OOMPANY, KING@WINPORD 
. Accepted. {No competition. } Stefordshire. Manufacturers of Bice Bricks. 


London tao 
R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, B.C. 
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Duke of York P.H., Myrtle-street.—In the list of 























tenders for works here published last week (p. 899), for DRA Asphalte. 

Sgt inet ee! DRAIN PIPES. |, _, .ae aa 
*.° SPECIAL NOTICE. — Lists of Tiles, Clesst Pans and frags. Bends, Jenctionn, Gs, il sass. Wate 

trequentiy seach as tee inte for ineaution. Ther deal Chimney Pots, Red and White. PRICES on APPLICATION. M. STODART & OO. 

@ delivered at our office, 44, Catherine - street, W.C ; “ay Keilway Arches, Office: 

not later than 12 Noon on THURSDAYS. — Chief Pe vena ~ nn sete egg Page - RC. : No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr 
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DRAIN TESTING. 


For convenience and efficiency in making what is known as the Scent or Peppermint Test, the Banner 
Sanitation Company have introduced a new appliance, 


BANNER PATENT DRAIN GRENADE on DRAIN FERRET. 


This Appliance is made preferably, of thi ; ; ; hich 
’ y, of thin Glass, and is charged with powerful ungent and volatile chemicals, the smell caused by w 
lone aiiiera aerate nor distributed in such a way as to either mislead or ss om the test worthless through mismanagement or the care 
ess h en 


When one of the “ Grenades” is dropped down an pipe it breaks, and the effect produced by its contents is distributed only as intended. 

Th. Rw: oe - “Grenade” is often sufficient for testing ordinary house drain. 

Lhe Banner Patent Drain Grenades or Drain Ferrets can be obtained in Boxes of One Dozen each from the Banner Sanitation Company, 

their Agents, and most Dealers in Sanitary Goods. box of one doz 
(asics x : 


PRICES.—With Peppermint Pillin 
Ssawn.. 5/= per box of one doz. With Pilling 16 
With Compound Pilling, extra strong ...... G/= per box of one doz. Soluble Gelatine “Grenades,” with same fillings, 2/- per dos. extr® 








ae BANNER SANITATION COMPANY, 


HOUSE, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.6. 
(Opposite entrance to Hétel Métropole.) Telegraphic Address :—“ Banners, Lotion.” 
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